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ALL YE YOUNG POETS. 


BY ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH. 





All ye young Poets, crowding up with eyes 

Yet wistful with the morning, and who 
throng 

Silently, yet with the first love of song 

And ways made delicate with your surprise, 

On whom the seal and the fair promise lies, 

Come up to the broad ways where ye belong, 

Paven with golden echoings ; and strong 

As stalwart stars set close along the skies. 

As surely will ye come from the dim years 

As changes, seasons, or as unborn daisies. 

We doubt these not, nor ye, who are God’s 
own; 

But bid ye welcome to our songless spheres 

And watch lest he who most deserves our 
praises 

Shall come forsaken, bleeding and alone. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Wyoming Legislature, for the third 
time, has passed a resolution testifying to 
the good effects of equal suffrage. 





=> o-— 


On the evening of March 4, a big audi- 
ence gathered in the State House at Con- 
cord, N. H., to hear speeches against 
equal rights for women. The Hon. Harry 
M. Cheney, speaker of the House, pre 
sided, and Gov. Bachelder, ex-Gov. Rol- 
lins and the speakers of the evening sat 
beside him. Miss Emily B. Bissell 
(“Priscilla Leonard’) came from Dela- 
ware and Mrs. A. J. George from Massa- 
chusetts to impress upon the men of New 
Hampshire, by public speeches, that a 
Woman’s place was at home, and Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott of New York spoke to the 
same effect. A letter was read from Mrs, 
Mary T. Guild of Massachusetts. An 
Overflow meeting was held in the Senate 
chamber. On the evening of March 5, as 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL goes to press, 
Mrs, Catt and the suffragists have the use 
of the State House to reply. 





A New Hampshire woman sent Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott a reply to his article in the 
Outlook against equal suffrage. He has 
declined to print it, and says he does not 
Wish to discuss the question in his paper. 





The Rhode Island suffragists had a 
lively and successful hearing in Provi- 





dence, on March 5, before the Committee 
on Special Legislation, at the State House, 
on the petition for a law conferring Pres- 
idential Suffrage on women. Mrs. Ar- 
delia C. Dewing introduced the speakers, 
and made a brief opening address, Gov- 
ernor Garvin spoke earnestly in favor of 
the bill, an honor seldom conferred upon 
petitioners. He was followed by Hon. 
Amasa Eaton, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, the 
president of the W. C. T. U., Mrs. French 
of Pawtucket, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mr. Gallagher, and others. The commit- 
tee gave an attentive hearing lasting sev- 
eral hours, 


————— wee  ——— 


AN ILLITERATE OPPONENT. 

The following anonymous letter has 
been sent to the Woman’s JOURNAL bya 
New Hampshire man who is opposed to 
equal rights for women. The JouRNAL 
repripts it exactly as written. 


DANVILLE. N. H., Fes. 21, 1893. 
To the Editor, Woman's Journal. 

When argueing the right of Woman’s 
Suffrage you clame that Women ought to 
have a right to vote because she payes 
taxes. Allow me to inform you that 
Women do not pay taxes. A person tax 
is Poll tax (and this alone men have to 
pay). Taxes on property, is property, tax 
and the property pays it. If women ar 
allowed to vote they ought to pay Poll tax, 
to be equil with men. From one who is 
in favor of women attending to their 
buisness which is household dutis, and 
men attending to theirs. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held on Tuesday, March 10, at 3 
P. M., in the parlors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, 

The lecture will be given by Rev. Dr. 
Edward A. Horton, of Boston, It will be 
a new lecture, prepared for the occasion, 
but we are unable to announce the sub- 
j ct, as the lecturer has omitted to send 
it. But whatever topic he may discuss, it 
is safe to predict that the discourse will 
be interesting, stirring, and eloquent, for 
those are the characteristics of Dr. Hor- 
ton’s lectures, let his theme be what it 
may. Our friends will do themselves a 
favor if they are in their seats promptly, 
to hear this new lecture. 

There will be, as usual, the hour for 
social conference, after the lecture, and 
light refreshments. All are invited, those 
not members of the Association being ad- 


mitted on payment of 15 cents. 
M. A. L. 


> 





COLORADO WOMEN TO PRESERVE CLIFF 
DWELLINGS. 


Mrs. Virginia D. McClurg of Colorado 
Springs, Regent of the Colorado Cliff 
Dwellings Association, has been lecturing 
in Eastern cities on ‘‘The People of the 
Pueblos.’’ While in Washington recently, 
the N. Y. Evening Post says, she called on 
President Roosevelt and reminded him 
that he had once promised, if he ever had 
any influence with the government, to use 
it for the preservation of the Colorado 
cliff dwellings. She showed him a photo- 
graph of a tower which had been defaced 
with a huge hole by one of the govern- 
ment photographers. The man, instead 
of ascending the tower by a rope and ex- 
ploring within, gouged a hole four feet 
wide in its solid masonry. 

“Ts that man in the employ of the gov- 
ernment now?’’ asked the President. If 
so, his head comes off to-morrow.” 

The Association, composed mostly of 
Colorado women, hopes to make the Mesa 
Verde a State park, well guarded against 
vandalism. The Mesa is a strip twenty 
by eight miles, in the southwestern cor- 
ner of the State. In its cafions are situ- 
ated from three to four hundred cliff 
dwellings, including the famous cliff pal- 
ace of 350 rooms. The Association leased 
the strip from the Weeminuche Utes, to 
whom it belonged, and had it surveyed 
and a map made. The Indians themselves 
are afraid to approach the ruins, but a 
lease was necessary to protect them from 
“civilized’’ vandals. The Association 
hopes to buy the strip, but will never 
require the Indians to move, as their te 
pees and picturesque dress add much to 
the landscape. 

Mrs. McClurg made a pleasant call at 
the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL some 
little time ago, and assured us that in 
Denver the vote of the ‘‘bad women"’ was 
so small in comparison with that of the 
good ones that it had no effect, and was 
only a drop in the bucket. 





HEARING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


A hearing was given on March 4 by the 
Committee on Constitutional Amendments 
on the petition of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
and other officers of the Massachusetts W. 
8. A. for the submission of a constitution- 
al amendment granting full suffrage to 
women, Thelargest committee room was 
crowded, Miss Blackwell conducted the 
hearing for the petitioners, and Mr. Aaron 
H. Latham for the remonstrants, 


MRS. MEAD’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, the newly- 
elected president of the Massachusetts W. 
8. A., said in part: 

“I do not claim that suffrage is a natu- 
ral right of all human beings, including 
savages and illiterates; but it is a poten- 
tial right, inherent in all, which comes to 
people when they are fit for it. Women 
have reached the point educationally 
where they ought to have it. In Massa- 
chusetts boys have been admitted to col- 
lege since 1636, while girls have only been 
admitted to high schools since 1820. But 
there has been a tremendous overturning 
in the educational world. Now there are 
studying in the high schools of the United 
States 260,413 girls and only 189,187 boys. 
More girls than boys are studying political 
economy and other subjects bearing upon 
good citizenship. 

‘*We hear much of the invasion of man’s 
sphere by woman, but it is a result of the 
invasion of woman’s sphere by man. The 
invention of machinery has taken out of 
the home the spinning, weaving and a 
score of other things that used to be done 
by women. I am glad man did invade 
woman's sphere; it has been a benefit to 
the world. But in consequence women 
have much more time than 100 years ago. 
They have leisure to cultivate education, 
organization and philanthropy; and they 
could do far more if they bad the ballot.’’ 

Mrs. Mead spoke of the pulitical corrup- 
tion in Minneapplis and St. Louis, the 
‘holding up” of De aware by “that brig- 
and Addicks,”’ the giving away of fran- 
chises by Mayor Ashbridge of Philadel- 
phia, etc., and said: ‘These things might 
be in a measure prevented by bringing in 
the element thai includes all the mothers, 
three-f. urths of the church members, and 
only one-tenth of the criminals.”’ 

MRS. ELLIOTT’S ADDRESS, 

Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott said in part: 

“I belong to a group of people who are 
very gradually coming into line with the 
Suffrage Association—women who look 
upon the suffrage not as a right but as a 
duty, which we are ready to assume, I 
belong to this group of tardy sympa- 
thizers. 

‘‘Men need our help in politics as they 
do in economics, where our codperation is 
the natural result of the public school 
system.”’ 

Mrs. Elliott said that in Italy she was 
impressed with the difference between 
the decayed gentlewomen of Rome, who 
could not do anything to earn money 
without being deeply compassionated and 
regarded as out of their sphere, and Amer- 
ica’s splendid army of women who work 
with brain or hand. She found whole 
villages whence all the young men had 
gone to America. ‘I like the Italians,’’ 
said Mrs. Elliott; ‘‘they are good people; 
but there is a tremendous work to be done 
in making American citizens of these im- 
migrants. You need our help there, and 
we are willing to help you. 

‘‘HHow will woman suffrage help us to 
hold on to the American ideals that are 
so precious? Responsibility is the great 
character-builder. The back fits itself to 
the burden. It is said that women do not 
want to vote. How many of you who 
have sons and daughters wait until they 
want to go to school? We send around 
the truant officer, It is not necessary to 
wait till all women come and tell you that 
they want the education of the ballot. 

“IT lately met in New York a cultivated 
woman, a society woman, who has lived 
for twenty years in Colorado. She said 
to me, ‘Well, how are you getting on? I 
have had the pleasure of voting for Presi 
dent Rovsevelt!’ It struck me that she 
really had had a pleasure, and that it was 
one for which she was no better qualified 
than are the women of Massachusetts.”’ 

MR. SANBORN’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Frank B. Sanborn said in part: 

“All experience is in favor of this 
change. It must come, in the natural 
development of political society. Where 
aristocracy prevails, some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the governing class 
are apt to be women. Two of the most 


successful reigns in England, from the 
point of view of good government, were 
those of Elizabeth and Victoria. These 
are conspicuous examples, but there have 
been hundreds of English, French, aud 
German women who, as duchesses and 
countesses, showed ability to manage po- 
litical affairs. I do not believe that in 
natural ability they surpassed American 
women. In the natural course of devel- 
opment in a democracy, we must give 
American women the chance to show that 
they possess the same high qualities. . 

‘Tl was a member of the old State Board 
of Charities when it introduced the start- 
ling innovation, as it was then regarded, 
of letting women have a share in the man- 
agement of State institutions, This was 
opposed by thousands of women and tens 
of thousands of men. But Dr. Howe, the 
father of the young lady who has just 
spoken, and I, and another member of the 
Board, advocated it, and succeeded in 
carrying it. When it was tirst proposed 
to puttwo women on the board of the 
Industrial School for Girls at Lancaster, a 
distinguished judge predicted that the 
women appointed would be ‘Miss Jerusha 
Hardscrabble and her cousins.’ But 
womeno have more and more been called 
to this work, Beginning with two wom- 
en on the boaid of a small industrial 
school, we now have them vn almvst all 
boards. We have seen nv bad results from 
this great innovation. The ‘Antis’ even 
use this privilege, obtained for women by 
us, a8 an argument against suffrage. They 
say, ‘Women Can serve as overseers of the 
poor, on boards of education and of 
prison commissioners. What more do 
they want?’ This recalls the story of a 
fashionable tailor and a fashivnable shoe- 
maker in a little New England town, who 
heard that one of their customers was 
about to visit Paris. One said to the 
other, ‘What does that man want to go to 
Paris for? You make his boots aud I 
make his coats!’ This is the nature of 
the argument used by the ‘Antis, who 
ask, ‘Having these positions, why should 
we want to vote?’ I will tell you why I 
think they ought to vote. In the old 
slavery times this country was ruled by 
rich and educated Southerners, who up- 
held their ‘peculiar institution,’ but in 
other respects governed well and honor- 
ably. Now it is largely ruled by men of 
immense wealth, but little education and 
little conscience. We must have some 
counterpoise to this overwhelming weight 
of enormous, unconscientious wealth, 
Where is it to be found? In the small 
property-holder. Small property is the 
property that most needs protection. The 
women represent, to a much larger degree 
than is generally supposed, the small 
property-owners; and those of them who 
are not property-owners represent largely 
the intelligent laborers. Despite certain 
feminine characteristics which I know 
perfectly well,—women are just like men, 
only more so,—women will generally be 
found on the side of good government. 
They have been in the past, and they will 
be in the future. 

**A Chicago lady, a strong opponent of 
suffrage, was finding fault with the mayor. 
I said, ‘Don’t you want to have a hand in 
electing the right kind of mayor?’ She 
answered, ‘Oh, that doesn’t trouble me. 
With the janitors of my two buildings, 
and half a dozen other men in my employ, 
I cast half a dozen votes. They do as I 
tell them.’ One woman should not have 
so many votes. It is only another form 
of the disease of overgrown wealth. 

“TI have seen many things that were 
looked upon as folly steadily come for- 
ward and succeed, and this reform is 
steadily coming forward also. Wherever 
equal suffrage has been introduced, if you 
will take the impartial testimony, you 
will find it has always resulted in benefit 
to the community. My old friend Gov. 
Talbot carried through school suffrage for 
women, and wherever it has been exer- 
cised it has helped to keep the schools up 
to @ proper standard.”’ 


MRS. WHITING’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Eliza R, Whiting of Springfield 
said in part: 

‘‘T have been asked to present some fact 
of my own observation that shows the 
need of equal suffrage. 

“Three years ago a group of women in 
the Springfield Club raised money to start 
a vacation school. It was .a success, 
More children came than it could accom- 
modate. The next year the same women 
raised the money and opened three vaca- 
tion schools, and still there was not room 
for the shildren. The good work done by 





(Continued on Page 76.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames MEAD addressed the 
Mothers and Fathers’ Club of Boston, on 
Feb. 23, on “Citizenship and Higher Pa- 
triotism.’’ The club wishes that every 
one who has any dealings with children 
might become familiar with the clear, 
practical, far-reaching philosophy of this 
subject, as so appropriately presented on 
Washington’s Birthday, and hopes to se 
cure Mrs. Mead to repeat this lecture in 
the near future, that all interested in the 
subject may have an opportunity to hear 
her. 


Miss Mary V. Pierce, Mrs. Eleanor 
J. Ingham, and Miss Kate H. Chandler, 
candidates for School Director in the 
Twenty-ninth Section of Philadelphia, 
were all defeated at the recent election, 
and for the first time in fifteen years the 
interests of the 6,000 pupils and their 
parents in that ward will be without the 
care and attention of a woman on the 
school board. If Pennsylvania women 
had the school vote, they could have pre- 
vented this injury to the schools, which is 
due, says City and State, to ‘‘ward- 
bossed politics.” 


Mrs. FRANK HoLLerR of Omaha, chair- 
man of the committee of the Nebraska 
Stite Federation of Women’s Clubs ap- 
pointed to secure funds for the educa- 
tion of a colored girl in kindergarten 
work, has obtained the needed $150. This 
will enable Miss Anna V anderzee to finish 
ber course at the Phabe A. Hearst Train- 
ing School at Washington, D. C., and she 
will be ready to take a position next fall. 
Miss Vanderzee’s home is in Lincoln, 
Neb., and there are several positions open’ 
to her in the South where she can work 
among her own people as soon as she is 
fully equipped. She has promised to give 
at least three years to the kindergarten 
work. 


Mrs. CATHERINE A. DRESSER, of the 
Thursday Fortnightly Club of Cleveland, 
O., is in her eigbty-sixth year. By the 
members, her juniors by twenty or more 
years, she is treated as one of the young- 
est, so fully does she enter into club in- 
terests. She recently addressed the club 
oa ‘**When We are Old,”’ and on March 14 
she is to read a paper on “Henry Van 
Dyke.’’ Mrs. Dresser is active in the 
missionary society of her church, and at 
a recent meeting presented a very accept- 
able paper on “Japan as a Mission Field.” 
In happy yet arduous home life, Mrs. 
Dresser has borne the woman’s share, and 
now, after bringing up five children to 
successful manhood and womanhood, she 
is helping to care for two motherless 
young grandchildren. 


Mrs. ALice HEGAN Rick, the author of 
the new bvok ‘‘Lovey Mary”’ and of *‘Mrs, 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’’ wrote the 
latter, her first book, under her maiden 
name, Alice Caldwell Hegan. She is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Hegan, of 
Lousville, Ky., where her father’s home 
has been for many years the centre of 
social life and hospitality. She was for a 
long time interested in the people of the 
‘po’ white’’ quarters of Louisville, and 
from the individualities found there her 
characters were created. The sale of 
“‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” has 
exceeded that of any other book ever 
issued by The Century Co. During the 
three weeks preceding Christmas, 62,900 
copies were sent out by the publishers, 
Miss Hegan was married last December. 


Mrs. Emma L. BLACKWELL, represent- 
ing the Charities Conference of the 
Oranges, spoke at the recent New Jersey 
State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion at Trenton on the need of a State 
reformatory forwomen. She called atten- 
tion to the fact that in New Jersey only 
five jails out of twenty-one have a matron 
or woman Official, and in three of the five 
the woman employed has so many other 
duties that she cannot attend to the wom- 
en prisoners. Mrs. Emily E. Williamson 
presided over the Conference, and gave in 
her annual address an able review of the 
charitable work done in the State, the im- 
provements brought about and the further 
improvements still needed. In the elec- 
tion of officers, one of the five vice-presi- 
dents chosen was a woman, Mrs. C. B. 
Alexander of Hoboken; of the twelve 
members of the executive committee, 
three are women, Mrs. Laban Dennis of 
Newark, Mrs. Emily E. Williamson of 
Elizabeth, and Mary Linton Lewis of 
Morristown; and of the three assistant 
secretaries, one is @ woman, Sarah Manton 
Van Boskerck of Plainfield. 
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TEACHING KINDNESS TO ANIMALS, 

The National Animal Protective League, 
founded by Mrs. Myles Standish of New 
York City in 1899, aims to teach children 
to be kind to animals. Boys and girls 
have their separate clubs, or chapters. 
Each of these chapters, which are distrib- 
uted in various parts of the city, meets 
once a week at one of the settlement 
houses, or in private houses, under the 
general supervision of an adult supervi- 
sor. The meeting is carried on formally, 
says the N. Y. Evening Post. The chap- 
ter elects its officers and appoints commit- 
tees on nomination, scrap-books, water- 
ing, improper harness, blanketing, check- 
rein, etc. Reports of what individual 
members have done in humane work are 
then read and discussed. After this the 
director gives a talk on some feature of 
animal life and care, and by the aid of the 
stereopticon the children are brought to 
understand the habits and characteristics 
of all kinds of animals, wild and do- 
mestic. 

A model horse is provided, with a full 
set of harness, and the children are trained 
to detect errors of drivers in harnessing, 
and to correct them when they see them. 
They are taught how to rear and care for 
dogs and cats, how to keep them healthy 
under the trying conditions of city life, 
and how to look after neglected or ill- 
treated animals wherever found. On the 
street each member keeps watch for hun- 
gry or injured cats and dogs, badly shod 
or overloaded horses, tight check-reins, 
and improperly adjusted harness. 

The League differs from the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 
that the latter is an aggressive and legis- 
lative body, with legal power to prosecute 
cases of cruelty to animals brought to its 
notice. The object of the League, on the 
other hand, is educational and preventive. 
It first teaches children to be kind them- 
selves, and then to remedy cruelty and 
unkindness where possible by personal 
activity. The League seeks, by special 
and expert teaching, to make each chap- 
ter member a responsible and intelligent 
force in practising and spreading kind- 
ness to animals. 

In the two years and a half of its exist- 
ence, the League has held 1,038 chapter 
meetings, with a total attendance of 15,- 
408. The children who have passed 
through the League’s chapters number 
3,843, and 1,800 school teachers have been 
addressed at various times by directors of 
the society. In 1900 the members and 
directors ot the society raised $1,000 for 
John Doerflinger, who became a perma- 
nent cripple through saving the life of a 
dog. 

Several of the fourteen chapters are 
now busy arranging scrap-books to be 
presented to hospitals at Easter. This is 
a practical form of propaganda. Two 
chapters are subscribing to a ‘‘toy fund” 
to buy toys. Last year all the children in 
a Brooklyn hospital were thus provided 
with an Easter gift. This illustrates the 
general ethical effect on the children of 
humane education in any direction. Pa- 
rents and teachers testify to the great im- 
provement shown by members of the 
League. 

A principal of one of the public schools 
on the East Side said recently: ‘‘You 
don’t know what a wonderful work your 
organization is doing for the children on 
the lower East Side. I see the effects of 
your teaching in this school and on tbe 
streets every day. The attitude of the 
children towards old people and animals 
is very different.’’ 

Not long ago a director pointed out to 
the Far Rockaway Chapter the danger of 
throwing glass in the street, and told 
them that many horses had been badly 
injured by glass in the road. The boys 
and girls at once formed themselves into 
a@ committee for the gathering up of all 
the glass they might find. The editor of 
one of the Far Rockaway papers after- 
wards told the director how diligently the 
youngsters had worked, and said: ‘“‘If 
your League had never done anything else 
here, horse-owners and cyclists ought to 
thank you for keeping our roads free from 
broken glass.”’ 

In summer the regular chapters are dis- 
continued, but the League allows the 
children for a nominal sum to spend two 
weeks ata summer camp. Last summer 
a large kitchen garden was put in by the 
owner of a cottage on the north shore of 
Long Island—who gave the cottage to the 
League rent free for the season—express- 
ly that the children might have fresh veg- 
etables through the summer. Here they 
enjoyed boating, sailing, bathing, and the 
fun of the woods. They were taken on 
excursions, and had regular nature stud- 
ies, learning about the birds and wild an- 
imals, trees, and flowers. 

The League’gives nothing to the chil- 
dren, but tries to foster their self-respect 
by making them pay for all they get. Not 
even the badge is given,—each child pays 
five cents for it,—and at each chapter 
meeting the members contribute regular 
dues, the amount being determined by 





the Finance Committee. This sum (it may 
be two cents) is put into the hands of the 
chapter Treasurer, and half of it belongs 
to the League, and the other half may be 
used at the discretion of the children for 
outings or other purposes. 

Many members are of foreign birth, and 
fresh from countries where animals have 
few protectors. A small Russian boy 
writes: 

While my friend and I was passing 
threw Jeferson Street we noticed a hourse 
hitched into a wagon with a large soar 
and wond on his back. As we noticed 
this we askt ho the oner was of the hourse 
and wagon, and found him out. We went 
to him and toald him that we will quar 
the wond and soar of his hourse if he 
would premit us to do so, and he con- 
sentet and we began our treatment right 
away with the medicen given to us by 
our society. After treating the hourse 
every day, by washing the soar and wond 
of the hourse and then applying the medi- 
cen to the wond, in about three weeks 
time we quard the animal to such extent 
that the animal to-day as not a mark upon 
his body. 

Hitherto the work of the society has 
been carried on by voluntary contribu- 
tions. This year it wishes to enlarge its 
operations, and needs $10,000. The plans 
include dvubling the chapter work, giv- 
ing a course of lectures in schools and be- 
fore large bodies of children, introducing 
the League’s literature into the public 
schools, establishing a literary bureau, 
and distributing literature. The officers 
of the League are Mrs. Myles Standish, 
president; W. H. Tolman, vice-president; 
Mrs. John Greenough, second vice-presi- 
dent; Henry Whitney Munroe, treasurer; 
and Henry E. Howland, counsel, all of 
New York City. 





A WYOMING WOMAN EDUCATOR. 


LARAMIE, Wyo., FEB. 25, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On February 23, Miss Grace Raymond 
Hebard was reappointed trustee of the 
University of Wyoming, but has since re- 
signed. In this act of reappointment 
Governor Richards paid a compliment to 
the women of Wyoming. It was an en- 
dorsement of the efficiency of a capable 
and worthy woman—one who has toiled 
upceasingly and loyally for more than a 
decade for the upbuilding of the univer- 
sity. 

Miss Hebard’s career as a trustee, and 
otherwise as an individual, is one of par- 
ticular interest to intelligent observers of 
the progress of women in higher educa- 
tion. Miss Hebard is a graduate of the 
State University of lowa, where she was 
the first woman to become a bachelor of 
science. She began her service of the 
public as a draughtsman in the U. S, Sur- 
veyor-General’s office in Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming, and was afterwards made chief 
clerk in the U.S. land-office where the 
government land is sold. While in the 
land-office, through such sales, the colos- 
sal sum of $750,000 passed through her 
hands. Between ber occupancy of the 
two positions she was for two years pri- 
vate secretary to the Secretary of State of 
Wyoming. While still in the land-office 
she was appointed trustee, and afterwards 
became secretary of the board to which 
she had just been appointed a member. 

Miss Hebard was first appointed a trus- 
tee of the State University Jan. 2. 1891, 
and has been a member of the executive 
committee for twelve years. She has been 
chairman of the library committee since 
her connection with the institution, and 
has seen that department grow from fifty 
odd volumes to 15,895 volumes, all having 
been purchased under her supervision, 
The university library now takes first rank 
among the libraries of the State. Her 
special work and interest have always 
been helping the young men and women 
to obtain employment about the univer- 
sity and in the city to work their way 
through college, and their several suc- 
cesses have always been her most highly- 
prized compensation. Being a graduate 
from a school of science, she was natu- 
rally the one who, in 1891, when the re- 
organization of the several colleges in the 
university took place, advocated the for- 
mation of the college of science as it now 
exists. Asa member of the grounds and 
building committee for twelve years, she 
has helped in the supervision of the build- 
ings erected during that time, as well as 
all repairs and equipments. 

While actively engaged in her work at 
the University, Miss Hebard occupied her 
evenings in preparation for the bar, to 
which she was admitted in November, 
1899, the first and only woman admitted 
in the State. She had previously taken 
her doctor’s degree in Political Science 
and Constitutional Law, so that she had 
not only a practical but to the fullest ex- 
tent also an academic education. In her 
work in the University her experience has 
to a great extent moulded the courses of- 
fered in the curriculum, and she has been 
a judicious advisor of everyone, and an 
ardent promoter of everything that could 
help towards the growth and welfare of 
the institution. 

Miss Hebard’s successor on the board 





of trustees, Miss Harriet Knight, is a 
Wyoming woman, having been born and 
reared in this State. As a graduate of 
the State university, receiving the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, she was popular with 
faculty and classmates. She is a good 
organizer, a loyal supporter of the univer- 
sity, a believer in higher education, anda 
strong advocate of coéducation. Her ap- 
pointment is the first instance of the rec- 
ognition of the alumni by the board of 
trustees, and will be received with great 
satisfaction by the people of the State. 
K 


Laramie, Wyo., Feb. 25, 1908. 





“L’ARNIN’ UP” A STEER. 

The story was told several years ago of 
a circuit preacher who was disabled for a 
time, and boarded at one of the humble 
homes on the road until he “ate up his 
horse.’’ In similar figurative phrase an 
ignorant lad who came to a small South- 
ern college made known his poverty and 
his hunger for an education, The story 
is one of many told by the president of 
that college, to illustrate the needs of the 
‘tpoor white’ mountaineers, their eager- 
ness for knowledge, and the privations 
they will endure to get it. 

The youth appeared before the presi- 
dent, ‘‘cleanly clad but fearfully patched,” 
and said: ‘Be you the man that sells 
Varnin’? I hearn that you-uns eddicate 
poor boys here. Do ye?’’ 

The president explained briefly that the 
purpose of the school was to help needy 
young men and boys to an education, but 
that the work cost something, and pupils 
were expected to pay what they could 
toward the expenses, and finally asked if 
he had nothing to contribute: 

The boy thought a minute, and his face 
brightened. ‘Yes, sir, I has a little spot- 
ted steer, and if you'll let me I’ll stay 
with you till I arn him up.” 

He stayed, and the president says it 
took several years to exhaust the value of 
that steer. And by the time he had 
‘Varned him up,”’ the illiterate mountain 
lad had grown to a well-educated young 
man, who became a successful minister, 

Another instance describes even more 
feelingly the craving for mental improve- 
ment manifested by the poor people in 
those Southern hills, 

A bright student in the same college, 
fifteen years old, was found in tears one 
day, and on being questioned declared 
that he must go home. It was planting- 
time, and the thought of his mother, hoe 
in hand, working like a slave to keep him 
at school, came between him and his 
book, and would not let him study. 

By the time his teachers had made up 
their minds to release him, his mother 
unexpectedly appeared at the college. 
When she learned what was in the boy’s 
mind, she laid her hand lovingly on his 
head, and said to him: 

‘Davy, would ye give up now, and 
break mammy’s heart? Mammy’ll work 
for baby, an’ never stop till ye come and 
say, ‘Mammy, here’s my ’ploma.’ ”’ 

This devoted mother, herself unable to 
read or write, had sold her cooking-stove 
in her struggle to raise money for her 
son’s education. When asked where the 
stove had gone, she replied cheerfully: 
“I put it into Davy’s head.”’ 





OVERHEARD ON A STREET-CAR. 

The electric car had reached one of 
those interminable stretches of vacant 
lots where there was no possibility of any 
of the seated ones getting out and allow- 
ing those hanging to the straps to sink 
exhausted into a seat. The car had 
buzzed along for blocks without stopping, 
when the man with a heavy bundle of 
tools tied up in a pair of overalls groaned 
from the very bottom of his boots: 

‘*Ain’t any of you got homes?” 

The girl with the recently-auburn hair 
tittered to the youth swaying from the 
next strap: ‘I don’t wonder, if he’s as 
tired as lam.’’ She evidently hoped that 
some man behind a newspaper would take 
the hint and rise. The youth addressed 
felt called upon to do something, and, 
leaning down towards a seedy and sad 
man, whispered: ‘‘Would you mind giv- 
ing your seat to the lady?”’ 

“Yes, I would mind.’’ The answer 
came loud and full of feeling. ‘Yester- 
day I was discharged, and to-day she took 
my place at half the salary. I have been 
tramping all over town looking for a job 
to support my family on, and I guess 
she’ll stand.’’ 

‘*Well,”’ she sniffed, somewhat abashed, 
‘*T guess I can work if I want to,—until I 
get married, — though popper doesn’t 
want me to.”’ 

“Yes, I know your kind,” snapped a 
hard-featured woman with rough hands 
and no gloves. ‘You want to lean on 
some man instead of leaning on your own 
back-bone. You’re the kind that keeps 
wages down for the rest of us—chasin’ a 
husband instead of workin’ for keeps. 
You’re the kind that would sacrifice every 





woman in the world for some man,”’ Her 
eye travelled up and down the row of 
newspapers before she added: ‘‘And not 
one of them is worth thirty cents!’’ 

After the smoke from this broadside 
had cleared away, the fat man with the 
toy balloon tied to the lapel of his coat 
said, in a high, complaining voice: “It’s 
all wrong. The women are occupying the 
men’s places more and more. I don’t 
know where it’s going to stop.” 

“IT like that,” said the hard-featured 
woman, “when you are occupying the 
places of two women on that seat this 
very minute.”’ 

**Well,’’ replied the fat man, irritably, 
**you can’t expect to crowd us out of our 
jobs and our seats both, It’s either chiv- 
alry or justice.’’ 

“In my experiecce,’’ sniffed the woman, 
**it’s peither.”’ 

“For my part,’’ said the pretty girl who 
had been given the choice of three seats 
when she got in down-town, “if chivalry 
means little favors, and justice means 
equal pay for equal work, I prefer justice, 
and I shail never be satisfied until I get 
it.”’ And with that she signalled the con- 
ductor to stop. 





PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 

Whether the efforts of the Audubon So- 
ciety are meeting with greater results, or 
more women are becoming interested in 
the protection of birds, the new spring 
hats are conspicuous by the absence of 
feathers, says the Rochester (N. Y.) Post 
and Express. Birds are few, and wings 
are also scarce. The only feathers we 
noted were long single ones, which we 
were loth to believe were eagle feathers. 

In fact, many women are asbamed to 
deck their hats with this sort of trophy. 
We heard the question seriously discussed 
the other day as to whether it were ad- 
visable to give away some breasts and 
feathers which the owner, now an enthu- 
siastic bird woman, would no longer 
wear, or whether they would tend to fos- 
ter in the recipient a taste for such orna- 
ments. At the celebration of Bird Day, 
several remarks were made about hats 
with feathers, and many women tried to 
“sit small’’ so as not to attract attention 
to the whole, half, and quarter sections of 
birds erected on their headgear. We have 
seen one hat this winter with fourteen 
ruby -throated humming- birds upon it, 
and wondered at the owner’s courage in 
braving criticism. 

We wonder who was the first woman to 
wear a feather? Perhaps it was Lilith; 
much evil is foisted on her, and she may 
have thought a green parrot’s feather 
looked well in her ‘thoney-colored hair.” 
Eve’s taste seems to have led her to po- 
mology rather than to ornithology. 





-_- 


“GOD'S WHITE.” 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer one day made a 
pastoral call upon a washerwoman of his 
congregation, He found her finishing her 
day’s work, and the clothes hanging upon 
the line in the little yard struck him as 
unusually clean and white, 

“An uncommonly fine wash you are 
hanging out,’’ he said; and the woman 
modestly accepted the compliment as just, 
and showed some honest pride in her 
work, 

The minister stepped inside and talked 
with his parishioner while she brewed a 
cup of tea. Meantime there camea flurry 
of snow. It soon passed; but when the 
minister rose to go the ground was white, 
although the air was clear, 

‘**Ah,”’ said Dr. Meyer, “the clothes do 
not look as white as they did!’’ 

“© sir,’’ cried the woman, ‘‘the clothes 
are all right; but what can stand against 
God Almighty’s white?”’ 





COLLEGE AND ALUMN2. 


The University of Michigan will be 
represented at the Chicago Commons for 
the remainder of the college year by Miss 
Inis H. Weed, a senior in the literary de- 
partment of the University. This is the 
sixth year that the fellowsbip has been 
maintained. The studies at the Commons 
are under the general supervision of the 
faculty of the department of political 
economy and sociology of the University. 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett has presented 
to the Bowdoin College library a callotype 
fac-simile of the vellum manuscript of 
Aristophanes, which is preserved in the 
Bibliotheca Nazionale di S. Marco in Ven- 
ice. It is a folio volume, bound in half 
morocco, and is very valuable. Miss Jew- 
ett is the only woman who ever received 
a degree from Bowdoin College, she hav- 
ing been made Litt. D. in 1901. 

Miss Emily V. Cornish was appointed at 
the beginning of this year to teach reading 
at the Knox Theological College at To- 
ronto—the first time a woman was ever 
employed at that college. Miss Cornish 
is the daughter of Judge A. D. Cornish of 





Lewiston, Me., and a graduate of Bates 
College. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of Oberlin College, President 
Henry Churchill King announced the sec. 
ond anonymous gift of $50,000 from the 
same source since his election to the 
presidency of the college. The $100,000 
will be a nucleus for the $500,000 to be 
raised this year. 

At the Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn., the following scholarships for 
women have been established: Eliza Hill 
Anderson, by friends in Boston, $1,360; 
Burt, by Mrs, E. C. Burt, Springfield, 
Mass., $300; Hartford, by friends in Hart- 
ford, $210; Sarah J. Mather, by Roland 
Mather, Esq., of Hartford, 3339; Harriet 
Phelps Pond, by Mrs. Clara Pond Porter, 
of New York, $1,000; Eliza Butler Thomp- 
son, by friends in Hartford, $766; Julia 
Southmayd Ward, by request of Mrs, 
Ward, $1,000; Alumni Fund, $50, 

The Wellesley-Vassar debate will be 
held at Vassar College, April 25; subject, 
‘*Resolved, That economically it is not ad- 
vantageous to the United States to pos- 
sess territory in the tropics.”’ 

Miss Anna Palen, Wellesley ’88, has 
presented to the department of physics a 
Welsbach illuminator for the Ives Krom- 
scop. 

Miss Laura E. Lockwood, Ph. D., in- 
structor in English at Wellesley, has com- 
piled a “Lexicon to the Poetical Works of 
John Milton,’ to be published soon by 
the Macmillan Company. Miss Annie F, 
Wilson, class of ’96, is the author of a 
novel, ‘‘Wars of Peace,’’ dealing with cer- 
tain phases of the trust problem, to be 
issued by Little, Brown & Company. 

The Southern Collegiate Institute is the 
outgrowth of a desire for higher educa- 
tional facilities on the part of the enter- 
prising citizens of Albion, Ill., and imme- 
diate vicinity. In 1899 the Edwards 
County Normal College Company was 
organized at Albion, In 1891 the grounds 
and buildings of this company were given 
to the Association of Congregational 
Churches of Southern Illinois. The aim 
of the institute is to provide for young 
men and young women a liberal yet prac- 
tical and thorough Christian education. 
The institute holds a field peculiarly its 
own. There is no school within eighty 
miles. To this large field of southern 
Illinois are added also parts of southern 
Indiana, northwestern Kentucky, and 
southeastern Missouri, equally needy, 
easily tributary, and readily reached, 

A gift of $100,000 is announced from 
Andrew Carnegie to the Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O., to establish a 
school for the training of librarians, 


Four young women have just won all 
the senior class awards at Carleton Col- 
lege. Miss Kate E. Mark has been chosen 
valedictorian, and Miss I, Isadore Neil, 
salutatorian, while the third and fourth 
honors have gone to Miss Rose E. Lom- 
bard and Miss Meane G. Wright. Miss 
Mark and Miss Wright are from Iowa, 
while Miss Neil and Miss Lombard are 
Minnesota girls. Carleton College is a 
coéducational institution, conducted at 
Northfield, Minn., by the Congregational- 
ists. 


The Vassar Observatory has received 
from the board of the Carnegie Institution 
$1,000 to be spent in measuring and re- 
ducing photographs of the region near the 
North Pole and in publishing the results. 

The Moderator-Topics, a Michigan paper, 
contains the following written by its edi- 
tor, H. B. Pattengill: 

“Ye editor was a student of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan when the first lady 
entered that great school. He has watched 
with much interest the entire history of 
cvéducation in Michigan. He has known 
and admired many of the noble, gentle 
and accomplished ladies who have brought 
honor to their alma mater. He now hasa 
daughter in the freshman class, It is 
therefore with peculiar pleasure that he 
reads the eulogies pronounced on the life 
of Alice Freeman Palmer. The greatest 
educators of America cannot say enough 
in her praise. In the February Review of 
Reviews George Perry Morris gives a de- 
lightful and discriminating character 
sketch of Mrs. Palmer. He refers to her 
beautiful life and sweet influence as presi- 
dent of Wellesley. She is called a woman 
of culture and civic spirit, a polished and 
attractive speaker, useful to the State and 
society, and yet obedient to the highest 
domestic ideals. ‘Her aristocracy was 
the aristocracy of goodness, which is the 
democracy of man.’ ... And this same 
Alice Freeman was prepared for Ann Ar- 
bor with boys in a Michigan high school, 
she spent four years reciting with boys in 
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the University of Miehigan, and but tw» 
years since at the reunion of her class at 
commencement time, ye editor saw her 
the cheeriest, jolliest spirit among a 
cheery, jolly lot of men and women—the 
boys and girls of ’76. Mrs. Palmer, ’tis 
true, won greater fame than many of 
Michigan’s alumne, but she is certainly 
pot exceptional among her sisters of the 
school in possessing culture, refinement, 
force, ability, sweetness, and serviceable- 





ness.” 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue HEART OF THE Roap and other 
Poems. By Anna Hempstead Branch. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
lin & Co. Price, 

Years ago a poem, “The Blooming of 
the Rose,” published in some magazine, 
drew attention by its unique and haunting 
beauty; and so the small volume of verses 
from the same hand, including it, has won 
a welcome in advance. Some of these 
choice productions have been printed in 
our columns, notably the vivid ‘‘Song of 
the Wandering Dust,’’ with ‘Heart of my 
Song,” and *All These Young Poets’’ in 
to-day’s issue, All her poems written out 
of deep, delicate secresies of thought and 
golden fairy visions, reach to the inner 
sense with fine unfaltering touch. Very 
tender and piteous is ‘‘The Ballad of a 
Child’s Heart,’’ and the ‘Shadow of a 
Cloud” floats on like a soft gray dream. 
The following is a favorite sonnet: 


When all my will drops from me like a 
shroud 

From the fair dead when they go up on high, 

And leaves my soul like sky, blue sky, all 


SKY, 

Without a wind, or sunshine, or the loud 

Incessant flitting of the thoughts that crowd 

Like swallows to the summer time, then I, 

Looking straight upward through myself, 
desery 

A beautiful face more vague than wind and 
clou 

That from its Heaven searches into mine 

And bends to me, even as a star to star, 

But if 4 think, back will the faint clouds 
roll. 

Sometimes I wonder if it be divine— 

If that be God, up there where no thoughts 


are, 
Or if [ see the face of my own soul. 
Cc. W. 


Tue WESTERN SLore. By Celia Parker 
Woolley. Evanston, Ill.: William S. 
Lord. 1903. Price, $1. 


This is a conversational book, The wri- 
ter seems to be having a social confidential 
talk with the reader, First she takes a 
general survey of the Western Slope of 
life, as the sun slants towaras its 
setting. ‘‘The afternoon is a pleasant 
time of day, and invites us to a mood as 
ample and leisurely as its own wide and 
cheerful landscape, a reflective mood, a 
good one in which to sum up beneiits.’’ 

Then she talks of some of her neighbors 
on the slope. The residents here have suf- 
fered many disillusions, and those arising 
from the personal relations in life are the 
sharpest, if not the most lasting and irre- 
mediable.’’ Yet ‘‘the fountain of youth is 
never lost, nor is it in far off Florida, where 
Ponce de Leon sought it. It is much nearer 
home, its source inward, like the kingdom 
of heaven.*’ Then she reviews the way 
we have come, ‘‘Nowhere has the progress 
of ideas been more rapid and brilliant 
during the last fifty years than along the 
line of our beliefs. Where the world was 
aggressively orthodox then, it is confes- 
sedly liberal now.’’ “The very word 
‘religion’ has been reduced to secon- 
dary importance for a time by another 
word of great weight; that word is ‘social.’ 
The Civil War was our first great awaken- 
ing. Yet, though it is nearly forty years 
since its close, the issue for which it was 
fought is still unsettled. The woman 
question is still unsettled. The air is full 
of questioning. Weare still in the exper- 
iment period. The recent flurry on co- 
education seems to indicate a reaction and 
masculine alarm. ‘Some of our leading 
educators have discovered that many 
young women wish to go to college; 
therefore it must be made as difficult as 
possible, in order to encourage the young 
men to go. Women’s improvement asso- 
ciations, women’s tickets for school com- 
mittee, women’s clubs, are all considered. 
“The deep mystery of sex is part of the 
inscrutable problem,’’ She confesses to 
a “downcast view.” “It is a chastened 
rather than a buoyant frame of mind that 
prevails on the Western Slope. It is hard 
to stick to moral balance. But after all 
we welcome the return of the goddess of 
hope. ‘the Easter tide is as old as the 
heart of man,—as the heart of nature out 
of which man was born.”’ 

This thoughtful and suggestive book 
closes with these stanzas: 


Where the lengthening shadows grow, 
Stretching far behind: 

Where the footstep» slowlier go, 

Thought and impulse calmlier flow 
From a quiet mind 


West and East are but a name; 
Onward press, my soul! 
Mornivug’'s colors are the same, 
Love and Life yield not their claim; 
We shall know the whole. 
This will be a delightful book to read 
and meditate over during the coming 
summer vacation. H. B. B. , 


THe Home Scrence Cook Book. By 
Mary J. Lincoln and Anna Barrows. 
Boston: Home Science Publishing Com- 
pany. 1902. 

This book tells how to put materials 
together to produce results pleasing to 
the taste and nourishing to the eater. It 
presents much in little space, and sug 
gests many economies of time and money 
for busy people. Proportions are given 
instead of definite quantities, so as to 
adapt its instructions to the needs of fam- 





ilies of different sizes. Menus for break- 
fast, dinner and supper are given for 
every month in the year, withan excellent 
index. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


It would be difficult to find a bigger 
“trust” than the suffrage trust, now 
wholly in the hands of men, with its 
stock continually watered by the admis- 
sion of everything of the masculine per- 
suasion.—Mrs. Ida H. Harper, in N. Y. 
Sun. 


George Horace Lorimer, editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, tells of a “lovely 
woman who gazed upon the somewhat 
reddened hands of a man that sat beside 
her at dinner.” He sheepishly said he 
wished he could have left his hands at 


home. She replied: “I seein them the 
most beautiful thing in the world— 
power!”’ 


An exhibit of the Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium foods is now going on at Pitts-Kim- 
ball Company’s. 606--617 Washington St., 
Boston, Beginning thirty years ago with 
only one or two foods, the Battle Creek 
people are to-day making more than forty 
different kinds. Their demonstrator at 
Pitts-Kimball’s not only gives visitors an 
opportunity to taste the various prod- 
ucts, but gladly explains them and fur- 
nishes recipes fo. their preparation, 


An abstract of the New Orleans census 
just published shows that there are 15,000 
more women in that city than men. In 
the official count only persons over 10 
years of age are included. There are 
105,383 males and 120,449 females. In 
New Orleans there are 187 women en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, 30,000 in 
domestic service, and 20,000 employed in 
factories. The self-supporting women 
number 21,000, while nearly 100,000 are 
classed as dependent. There are 53,000 
dwellings, which contain 62,000 families. 
In each house on an average, there are 
5.4 persons, and to each family there are 
4.6 persons, 


We regret that the Senate of Kansas de- 
feated the bill granting women the right 
to vote for President of the United States, 
If the bill were submitted to the 9,000 
women teachers in the State, it would be 
passed by an almost unanimous vote, 
Twenty-five of their number were elected 
County Superintendents of schools at last 
November’s election, and these twenty- 
five representatives of women are fully 
equal to their officiai brothers in scholar- 
ship, executive power and administrative 
ability. It is humiliating to think that 
Kansas with its glorious history of leader- 
ship in every reform, should have allowed 
itself to be passed, in granting equal rights 
to women, by Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
and Utah. We hope the Senate will re- 
consider its action, and place itself in 
harmony with the spirit and trend of the 
twentieth century.— Western School Jour- 
nal, 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A DAY OF SURPRISES. 


BY IDA KENNISTON, 

When Pauline woke that morning her 
first thought was what a long, long day it 
would be without mamma, [Tauline and 
her mother had been boarding at a farm- 
house when Pauline had been taken sick, 
and she and mamma bad had a long three 
weeks in their tworooms. Polly was al- 
most well now, but she was not allowed 
to go out or to have any callers. And 
now mamma had to go in the city to see 
papa and the boys, and would be gone all 
day. She had planned to start by an 
early train, before Polly was awake, and 
she would not get back until after six at 
night. But Polly had promised to be 
brave and cheerful, because she knew 
mamma really must go. 

Mamma had said that Polly should have 
some surprises during the day to make it 
pleasant. Polly dearly loved surprises 
when they were pleasant ones. The first 
one came when Betsy brought in the 
breakfast-tray. As the cover was lifted 
from the plate of hot toast, Polly gave a 
gasp and then a laugh, The toast had 
been cut in one big circle, and eyes, nose 
and mouth were marked on it in bright 
currant jelly. A card in front of the 
plate had these lines in mamma’s writing: 

The man in the moon 
Came down quite soon 

To inquire the way to Polly. 
His picture is here, 
In jeily so clear, 

So eat it all and be jolly. 

When Polly began to drink her cocoa 
she found another card under the cup, 
with these lines: 

When you’ve drunk your cocoa up, 
Look in the box beneath the cup. 

Polly finished every crumb of the nice 
breakfast in a pleasant feeling of excite- 
ment. The surprises were beginning al- 
ready, and there promised to be more of 
them. 

There was a thin, flat box under the 
cup and saucer. It was wrapped in white 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, und one of the most in 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, ‘99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White's 
Electric Hair Brush are pogitively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we «are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, III. 











paper and tied with ribbon. When Betsy 
had gone out with the tray, Polly opened 
the box. Init was a puzzle made from a 
bright-colored picture on a stiff card that 
had been cut in many odd pieces. Polly 
had to spend some time in getting all the 
pieces together properly so as to make 
the picture complete, A note in the box 
read: 

How is my little daughter? I hope she 
will have a pleasant day. Perhaps she 
will like to finish Miranda Jane’s white 
apron. When she gets it all done and 
dolly is dressed in it, then read the note 
in Miranda’s dress pocket. Mamma loves 
her Polly very much, 

Polly finished the sewing, and then 
dressed Miranda and played with her a 
while. She had forgotten to look for the 
note in dolly’s pocket, but when she re- 
membered about it she read it eagerly. 

Betsy is coming at ten o’clock with 
your glass of milk, and then she will bring 
ty another surprise. Guess what it will 

e 

Polly had not long to wait until ten 
o’clock came. She drank the milk and 
ate the new cookies Betsy had just baked. 
Betsy had laughed when Polly asked if 
the cookies were the surprise, and had 
said, ‘‘No, indeed.’’ She came in again in 
avery few minutes with the surprise in 
her apron. It was—kittens, two of them, 
borrowed from a neighbor. They were 
just big enough to toddle about, and how 
Polly did enjoy them! 

Through the afternoon there were more 
surprises. One was a new story-buook that 
a note on her dinner-tray told her she 
would find in mamma’s lower bureau 
drawer. 

Another note brought in by Betsy, later, 
said there were four little presents hidden 
in the room, every one marked ‘Polly,”’ 
and she might have a game of hunt the 
slipper for them. 

One present was atiny box of big, fat 
raisins. That was on the floor under the 
sofa. Another was a new pink hair rib- 
bon. That was in a white envelope that 
was fastened to the back of the locking- 
glass. It was really very strange that 
Polly found it. There was a lace-trimmed 
handkerchief so small that it could only 
be meant for Miranda, There was a little 
purse with three bright pennies in it. 

Then Betsy came in to say: 

“Your mamma said [ might tell you 
there would be one more surprise at half- 
past five.’’ 

When Betsy had gone Polly lay down 
for a while, because she was rather tired. 
It was lonesome now, and although she 
had had a pleasant day, oh, she did want 
mamma now! But before she had time 
to be very lonesome she fell asleep. 

‘Wake up, little daughter! Supper is 
nearly ready. How does Polly like me 
for a surprise?”’ 

Mamma had come home an hour earlier 
than she had told Polly to expect her. 
That was the very nicest surprise at half- 
past five.— Youth's Companion. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘This isn’t a very good picture of your 
baby brother, is it?’’ said the visitor. 

‘‘No, ma’am,”’ replied five-year-old Elsie. 
‘‘But then he ain’t a very good baby.”’ 





“You would get along a great deal bet- 
ter if you didn’t get so excited,’’ said the 
calm man to his irascible friend. ‘Can’t 
you learn to keep your temper?”’ 

‘*Keep my temper!’’ retorted the other. 
“I'd have you understand that I keep 
more temper in one day than you have in 
your possession during a whole year!”’ 


In an Iowa court an attorney paused in 
his argument and said: 

“I see your honor shake his head at that 
statement. I desire to reaffirm it, although 
your honor dissents.”’ 

“T have not intimated,” replied the 
judge, ‘Show I should construe the evi- 
dence, and your remark is uncalled for.” 

“You shook your head,” 

‘‘That may be true,’’ the court replied. 
“There was a fly on my ear, and I reserved 
the right to remove it in any manner I saw 
fit. Proceed withjyour argument.”’ 


At a dinner table in England, an Amer- 
ican visitor remarked that there was a 





curfew in Cambridge, Mass,, and some 
other towns. 

“A curfew?”’ asked an English lady. 

“Yes, a bell that rings at half-past nine 
to call the children off the street.” 

*-Oh, I see,’’ said the English lady, affa- 
bly. ‘I suppose after dark there is danger 
from the wolves.”’ 


A policeman found a hote) guest roam- 
ing about the streets in his sleep a few 
nights ago. He started to lead the man 
to jail, but the stranger protested: ‘‘I am 
guilty of no wrong-doing,’’ he said. “I 
am a sompnambulist.”’ 

“It don't make no difference what 
church you belong to,’ returned the offi- 
cer. “You can’t do no walking on these 
streets in your shirt-tail.’’—Atchison Globe. 


“Did you get rested?’’ Fogg asked of 
Fenderson on his return from Europe. 

“Yes, I did,’’ answered the traveller, 
“Got to Liverpool Friday morning ; 
reached London in the afternoon; went to 
Paris next morning; left for Switzerland 
the day after that; stopped there two 
hours; then started for Berlin, and did it 
up in a forenoon; back to England the 
next day, and caught the steamer justin 
time. Rested? By Jove, I feel like a 
new man!”’ 

‘“‘What have you got your flag at half- 
mast for?” inquired somebody from across 
the way. “That isn’t the appropriate 
thing for George Washington's birthday.”’ 

‘Maybe you know more about it than 
I do?” said the janitor of the building, 
haughtily. “George Washington’s dead, 
isn’t he?”’ 

After the obtrusive caller had gone, the 
janitor slightly unbent. ‘Something was 
the matter with the tackle,” he said, 
“and I couldn't run it any higher; but | 
wasn’t going to tell that fellow so.” 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 











SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar, 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealtb. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them, 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either schoo! or other 
information, address the Secreta ,, 

CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instraction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 pene betng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PrmRoy 
eare of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 








——— 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portiana. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen» 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Run of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 





The Valiey and Hills ot Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern: Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy, of the “Sunset” ne, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he hag subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








CALL FOR THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NATIONAL AMERICAN W. 8. A. 





The Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation will be held in New Orleans, La., March 
19th to 25th. inclusive. 

The Association goes to New Orleans in 
response to an invitation from the Progres- 
sive Union, the Era Club of women, and many 
prominent individuals. It is especially ap- 
propriate that the advocates of this impor- 
tant reform should assemble in Louisiana, in 
honor of the aciion taken by this State in 
1898, when its Constitutional Convention 
incorporated a clause giving tax-paying 
women a vote on all questions of taxation 
submitted to the electors ; in com ation 
of the splendid use they made of this privi- 
lege at the election held to secure to New 
Orleans the completion of its Drainage, and 
establishment of a Sewerag+ System and 
free Water Supply; and in celebration of 
the recent decision of the State Supreme 
Court, which has declared invalid the Act of 
the Legislature that proposed to take the 
large sum for this purpose out of the hands 
of the legally-appointed Board. It is fitting, 
therefore, that these victories should be cele- 
brated in the State which made them pos- 
sible. 

Never, in the fifty } ears of this movement, 
have its advocates had such a victory to re- 
cord as was achieved in Australia in June, 
1902. Almost the first act of the Parliament 
of the new Federation was to confer the full 
federal suffrage, carrying with it the right to 
a seat in the parliamentary body, on all 
qualified womeao of the entire common- 
wealth. This one act enfranchised about 
800,000 women. At this time, in only two 
of the six States comprising the Federation— 
South and West Australia—did women pos- 
sess the complete State suffrage, but at the 
first meeting of the New South Wales Par- 
liament it was granted to the women of that 
State, and, according to trustworthy infor- 
mation, similiar action will be taken by 
that of Victoria before the close of the session. 

When to the women of Australia are added 
those of New Zealand, and of Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Utah and Idaho, it will be found that 
1,125,000 English-speaking women are at the 
present time in possession of the complete 
suffrage, and all, except those of Wyoming, 
have been enfranchised within the past ten 
years By adding to these the women of 
Great Britain and Ireland, who have all ex- 
cept the Parliamentary vote, those of Kansas 
with municipal, of Louisiana, Montana and 
New York with the taxpayers’, and of over 
one-half the States with the school ballot, 
the 1,125.000 will be multiplied several times. 

Wowan suffrage, therefore, may be fairly 
said to be no longer an experiment; the 
above statistics show its steady progress, 
and they lead to the logical conclusion that 
its extension to women of all English-speak- 
ing countries on the same terms as to men is 
inevitable. 
ing in this direction is clearly evident in the 
increasingly favorable attitude of the press, 
clubs, legislatures and universities. 

It is, therefore, with courage and hope in- 
spired by the glorious promise of the new 
century for greater material and moral pro- 
gress in all directions than the world has 
ever known, that the advocates of this meas- 
ure, which ultimately will affect the desti- 
nies of the whole American people, are called 
in Convention, to review the labor of the 
past year, to plan that of the future, to 
strengthen the old comradeship and greet 
new workers and friends. 

Susan B. Antuony, Hon. President. 
Carrig CHAPMAN Catt, President. 
ANNA Howarp SHAW, Vice-Pres.-at-Large. 
Kate M. Gorpon, Corresponding Sec'y. 
ALIcg STONE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec'y. 
Harriet TAYLor Upton, Treasurer. 
Lavra Cray, ' Auditors. 

Mary CocGEsHALt, ! 
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GOOD GOVERNMENT IN BOSTON. 


The merchants of Boston have organ- 
ized a “Good Government Committee”’ 
for the purpose of securing an honest and 
efficient city government. Representa- 
tives of seven powerful business organiza- 
tions—the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Board of Trade, the Real Estate Exchange, 
the Bar Association, the Merchants’ Club, 
the Fruit and Produce, and the New Eng- 
land Shoeand Leather Associations—affirm 
that ‘‘resolute action is needed to curb the 
corrupt politicians of both political par- 
ties and effect a radical reform in the ad- 
ministration of city affairs.’’ 

Certainly it is time for a change, when 
a raid is being made on the treasury by a 
city council which has refused to expel a 
member who in the courts had just plead- 
ed guilty of larceny, which bas discharged 
its committee of investigation without a 
report, aud has permitted the self con- 
fessed criminal to resign without censure 
or rebuke, and with public expressions of 


That public sentiment is tend- |. 





sympathy and regard by several of his 
fellow-members. 

But how can the needed change be 
effected? Certainly no temporary or spas- 
modic action will suffice. No permanent 
reform is possible without a reform in the 
voting constituency. Such a reform can 
only be made in one of two ways; either 
by excluding the irresponsible and corru pt 
element of our population which now 
nominates and elects our city officials, or 
by adding a considerable body of honest 
and responsible citizens as voters. But 
to disfranchise men who now exercise the 
suffrage is practically impossible. There- 
fore our sole altervative is to add to the 
electorate in municipal elections a large 
class of resident taxpayers vow unwisely 
and unjustly excluded. A list has been 
compiled from the assessors’ books of the 
names aod residences of 18,500 women 
taxpayers of Boston who pay yearly into 
the city treasury some two million dol- 
lars, mostly on small parcels of real estate. 
Sixty-five per cent. of our present voters 
pay no tax whatever. Under our present 
system a large part of our taxes are wasted 
or misapplied. It costs the city on an 
average nearly twice as much to make a 
sewer, to buy a lot, to put up a building, 
or to do ordinary city work as it would 
cost a private individual, Surely these 
18,500 citizens whose tax-bills help supply 
the money have a right to help select the 
men who are to spend it! 

The addition of these 18,500 resident 
taxpayers to our voting constituency 
would put the control of the city govern- 
ment into the hands of the responsible, 
intelligent, law-abiding citizens of both 
political parties. To do so requires only 
a change of election law by a majority of 
the Legislature. 

Let me therefore respectfully suggest to 
the Good Government Committee to take 
immediate steps to secure municipal suf- 
frage for women taxpayers on the same 
terms as male taxpayers. No stream can 
rise higher than its fountain. To effect 
permanent civic reform we must reform 
the voting constituency. H. B. B. 





THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 

Dear Suffrage Friends:—It is with great 
pleasure that I announce that, through the 
courtesy of the Southeastern Passenger 
Association, a concession has been made, 
granting to the New Orleans Convention a 
one-half fare plus $1.25 over all lines in 
their territory. As this territory includes 
all points south of the Potomac and Ohio 
rivers, it means a considerable saving on 
the present rate of one fare plus one-third. 

Tickets good uatil April 30, on payment 
of 50 cents extra. 

When the pressure was brought to bear 
from New Orleans which resulted in the 
granting of this concession, it was prom- 
ised that an effort would be made to reach 
women and women’s clubs, advertising 
this cheap rate, and that suffragists every- 
where would use every means in their 
power to advise individual friends of this 
opportunity to visit New Orleans, I 
therefore request each and every individ- 
ual suffragist to regard herself as a com- 
mittee of one to advertise this concession 
and urge friends to attend the New Or- 
leans Convention. 

The new St. Charles Hotel, the Suffrage 
Headquarters, and one of the finest hostel- 
ries in the country, has been obliged to 
advance slightly the rates advertised 
earlier in the season, and the new rutes 
are as follows: Two in a room, $3.50 a 
day; one in aroom, $4.50 American plan. 
Hotel Grunwald: Rooms without bath, 
$1, $1.50 and $2 per day for each person; 
rooms with bath, $2, $2.50 and 33 for each 
person; European plan. 

Miss Jess Stevens, 1729 Coliseum Place, 
Chairman of Hospitality, writes that good 
board can be secured for $1.25 to $1.50 a 
day, or on an average of $10 a week; for 
$7 and $8 a week in less desirable parts of 
the city. Miss Stevens requests that dele- 
gates and visitors, in writing to secure 
board, describe number willing to share 
room, whether separate beds will be re- 
quired,—in short, a guide which will help 
her to decide satisfactorily for the com- 
fort of all concerned. 

An impression having gained ground 
that to take advantage of these reduced 
rates one must necessarily be a suffragist 
or belong to a Suffrage Association, I take 
this opportunity to say that such is not 
the case. It is tv our interest to make 
this Convention as large and representa- 
tive a gathering as is possible under the 
circumstances, aud therefore a very cor- 
dial invitation to all is extended to be 
present, and hear our subject presented 
from every point of view. 

Through the courtesy of State presi- 
dents yielding time limit from State re- 
ports, the following symposiums have 
been substituted, and under the following 
topics the subject will be discussed: 

Would ap Educational Qualification for 
all Voters, regardless of sex, advance the 
Progress of Civilization and facilitate 
Good Government? 





1. The Relation which Government 
bears to Civilization, Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff, New York. 

2. Suffrage a human right, not a privi- 
lege, Mrs. Eleanor C. Stockman, Iowa. 

8. Abolishment of Illiteracy, its ulti- 
mate influence, Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 
California. 

4. A Disfranchised Class a menace in 
Self-Government, Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, 
Michigan. 

5. Universal Suffrage a Pretence, New 
Jersey. 

6. Educated Suffrage a Fetich, Ohio. 

7. Restricted Suffrage, from a South- 
ern Point of View, Hala Hammond Butt, 
Mississippi. 

8. It would serve the best interests of 
the Laboring Classes, Harriet May Mills, 
New York. 

The Need of Women in Municipal Poli- 
tics. 

1. Municipal Corruption, under pres- 
ent system, a National Disgrace, Mrs. Lu- 
cretia Blankenburg, Pennsylvania. 

2. Men and Women’s Votes the only 
true basis of Reform, Mrs. Jennie Brown, 
Minnesota. 

8. City Politics but a Broader House- 
keeping, Mrs. Evelyn Ordway, Louisiana. 

4. The Home—the Ballot the only true 
Weapon for its Defence, Mrs. Carrie E. 
Kent, District of Columbia. 

5. Justice dictates it, Expediency con- 
firms it, Mrs. Hughes, Illinois. 

6. The Stepping-Stone to a yet untried 
Conception of Government whose ideals 
are: Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, 
Nebraska. 

In addition to the opening evening ser- 
vices, when, by special request from New 
Orleans, our president delivers her aunual 
address, the following speakers will take 
part: 

Mrs. Sarah ,Clay Bennett, Dr. Cora 
Smith Eaton, Dr. Henry Dickson-Bruns, 
Rachel Foster Avery, Miss Frances Griffin, 
Miss Gail Laughlin, Dr. Marie Jenny, Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young, Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well, Miss Margaret Haley, Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
Dr, Julia Holmes Smithy Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman, Miss Mary N. Chase, Mrs. 
Ida Husted Harper, Mr. Edwin Merrick, 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, Dorothy 
Dix, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Miss Belle 
Kearney and Rev. Anna Shaw. 

The social features of the Convention 
will be a reception Thursday afternoon, 
a trolley ride, and a plantation party. 

An invitation bas been received for the 
Convention to visit one of the finest 
plantations in the State. To take full 
advantage of this, Thursday, March 26, 
has been devoted to it. The trip by boat 
up the river will enable our friends to see 
the Mississippi at a season when the river 
is at its greatest height, and appreciate 
what the great levee system means to 
these lowlands. Two or three hours will 
be spent in viewing the vast fields of cane, 
which is carried in by rail direct to the 
cane-carriers, and thence to the sugar- 
house, and there converted into the finest 
grades of sugar found on our markets, 
The old plantation home, the garden, the 
oaks with their hanging moss, the darkies 
and the darky quarters, and all the typical 
touches of Southern life, will there be 
witnessed by our visitors, and each will 
become acquainted with the surroudings 
which have given such a touch of romance 
to everything connected with ‘Ante- 


Bellum”’ times. 
Kate M. GorpDon. 





IMPORTANT NEWS AS TO RATES. 


The Southeastern Passenger Association 
have authorized a one-fare rate plus $1.25 
over all roads in their territory. The 
other Associations would not concur with 
this rate, but still give the one and one- 
third fare on the certificate plan. 

The delegates out of New York City, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland 
will find it cheaper to buy a round trip 
ticket to Washington City, and there buy 
a ticket to New Orleans for $27.50, and 
take a certificate. This certificate will be 
signed by me at the Convention, and they 
will return to Washington for $1.25. This 
makes the rate from Washington City to 
New Orleans and return $28.75. As I 
said, all going from New York City, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland will find 
it cheaper to do this. 

Those going from the Western, Central 
or Northern part of New York State will 
please consult their ticket agent to find 
out whether it will be cheaper to buy a 
ticket at one and one third rate, or to go 
in the manner we are intending to do 
from New York City. As I do not know 
the rates from the various towns in the 
State, I cannot make the estimate myself. 

Those going from Boston and all of the 
New England States will please consult 
with G. C. Daniels, G. P. A. Southern 
Railroad, 228 Washington St., or G. M. 
Roberts, G. P. A. Pennsylvania Railroad, 
205 Washington St., Boston. These gen- 
tlemen will then tell them whether it will 
be cheaper for them to buy a ticket into 





Washington and then take the one fare 
down, or to buy a ticket at the one and 
one-third rate. 

Those going from the West and Middle 
West will ask the advice of their local 
railroad agents, to find what will be the 
cheapest for them. But above all, do not 
forget to ask for a certificate with your 
ticket, whether you take the one fare or the 
one and one-third rate. 

If you want further information, write 
me. Marky G. Hay, Sec. Ry. Rates, 

2008 American Tract Bldg., New York 
City. 





HEARING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





(Continued from First Page.) 

these schools was generally recognized, 
and the women thought it was fitting for 
the city to take charge of them; so last 
summer they petitioned the city govern- 
ment for $1,500 to pay the expenses. The 
petition was sent in early. No answer to 
it was received, and uo vacation schools 
were opened. 

‘*This year we asked a member of the 
city government what was done with our 
petition. He said it was sent in too late 
to be acted upon. Another member of the 
city government said it went to the school 
board and was buried there. Another 
said it went to the school superintendent, 
and he did not approve of it. On investi- 
gation, we found that it went to the school 
committee and was approved by them, 
and was then sent to the finance commit- 
tee, where the proposed appropriation 
was struck off without debate. We told 
the committee on school supplies that we 
could save enough out of the price of the 
school supplies to provide the $1,500 
needed for the vacation schools. The 
answer was, ‘Why, the appropriation for 
school supplies is a small sum—only 
$3,500!" The real obstacle is that the 
chairman of the finance committee objects 
to vacation schools. That petition was 
signed by 200 women, all thoroughly in 
earnest,—prominent women, who had con- 
tributed the means tu start the school; 
and yet they were treated like a pack of 
children who had asked for something 
that was not good for them.”’ 

A member of the committee: How 
many women in Springfield vote for school 
committee? 

Mrs. Whiting: I do not know. But the 
appropriations are made by the city 
finance committee, for whom the women 
canoot vote, 


MRS. O’SULLIVAN’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Mary Kenny O’Sullivan, president 
of the Book-Binders’ Union, said in part: 

I speak especially in behalf of the wage- 
earning women. We are active factors in 
the capital operated within the State, and 
capital is largely dependent on our labor. 
There are 379,000 women employed in 
Massachusetts. These women are sup- 
portjng the State, and should have recog- 
nition by the State. Who better deserve 
it than the wage-earning women, or more 
need it, or are more capable of making 
laws for our daughters—for my little Mary 
who is to battle to earn her living? Is 
there anyone more desirous of good condi- 
tions for her than her mother? If women 
could vote, would anyone have dared to 
introduce such a bill as was put in last 
week to let little children work in the hot 
vacation? Some women say they have 
not time. There are limited women as 
well as limited men; but there are women 
who are capable of supporting their chil- 
dren, and caring for a home, and also 
keeping an eye on legislation. We ask 
for it not only as a right, but also as a 
duty. 

MRS, ADAMS’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Ellen F, Adams of Cambridge said 
in part: 

I might speak of the vote as a right, a 
necessity, a privilege, a duty, or a safe- 
guard, There is hardly any strong word 
that I could not use in describing the 
value of the ballot. 

I wish I could bring home to you the 





necessity of women to have a vote. You 
want your daughters to have all the good 
of life. You educate your sons to self- | 
reliance. You are not quite so apt to do | 
it for your daughters. You think it a} 
charm in a woman to be dependent. But 
God never made one human creature to be | 
dependent on another in that sense. When 
your daughter is 21, does she not need the 
ballot as much as her brother? Is it only | 
on the Fourth of July that freedom and | 
self-government have any value? Mrs. | 
Adams gave statistics showing that equal 
suffrage would largely increase the pro- 
portion of native-bora voters. 





THE ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS. 


Mr. Latham opened the case for the re- 
monstrants with a sketch of the anti- 
suffrage movement in Massachusetts. He 
fell into several historical errors, being | 
evidently unaware that one or two ‘‘An- 
ti’? associations, before the present one, 
were formed, and were announced with a 
flourish of trumpets, but shortly went to 
pieces. 


Mrs. R. W. Lord made the same little | 
speech as at previous hearings. 

Rev. James Eels, pastor of the First | 
Church, made the principal speech. He | 
said in part: ‘“‘At this time, when our 
institutions are developing, it is not expe- | 
dient to grant suffrage to women. We are 
not ready to have our institutions crystal- | 
lize. They are now in a fluid condition. 
Go slow. If this change were anything 
vitally important, if it were really needed, 
the demand for it would be so overwhelm- 


——. 


ing that not only nothing would but 
nothing could be said mst it. If those 
200 Springfield women had votes, do 
you think they could have got that appro. 
priation for vacation schools? All these 
good things will come faster if we leave 
them to people who are not politically in. 
terested. It makesa great difference wheth- 
er you get an appropriation from the city 
government, or collect the money from 
those who are vitally interested in their 
hearts. I believe that if women voted the 
whole community would be degraded.”’ 

Miss Sarah E. Hunt of Salem said wom- 
en bad the schvol ballot, but did not vote 
on ‘that most vital matter,’’ and that 
there was a ‘‘growing increase’’ of oppo- 
sition to suffrage among club women. 

A member of the legislative committee: 
The women’s school vote has just saved a 
non-partisan school board in Lexington, 
Cambridge, and elsewhere. 

Mrs. Frank Foxcroft of Cambridge said 
the ‘‘Antis’’ were ‘‘much touched”’ by the 
argument that they were opposing the 
rights of other women, She said: “If the 
ballot were granted, there would be just 
as much coustraint on us to vote as there 
now is on the petitioners not to vote.” 
She excused their non-use of the school 
ballot by the plea that “voting for school 
committee stands on a peculiar basis,” 
and that the full ballot ‘‘would be an en- 
tirely different question.”” Women had 
not time to inform themselves sv as to 
vote intelligently. They had no more 
time now than formerly; life had become 
more complicated and exacting: more 
children nowadays lived to grow up. ‘A 
large number of people, especially suffra- 
gists, advocate the rearing of children by 
the State. If women are to be no more 
in the homes than men, the children had 
better be reared by the State. Under full 
suffrage our political situation would not 
be the same as now. We are now repre- 
sented by men in whose judgment we 
have implicit confidence. You wish to 
change this representation, which is per- 
fectly satisfactory to us, for one partly by 
women, These women are not bound to 
us by any family ties, we have not confi- 
dence in them, and we do not wish to be 
represented by them.”’ 

Mrs. Robbins of Hingham said we must 
consider not what is abstractly right but 
what is expedient. Undesirable immi- 
grants are arriving in large numbers, and 
every foreigner may bring with him his 
wife and his aged grandmother. 

Miss Abigail Taylor of Framingham said 
few women understood the intricacies of 
municipal government, and the details of 
this or that water system or electric rail. 
way system. 

Mrs. A. J. George said the suffragists 
in Massachusetts had failed in 30 years to 
get anything but the school ballot; that 
women’s lower wages were due to their 
Jack of skill and their likelihood to marry; 
that she did not see how the ballot would 
help working women. ‘‘We have in Mas- 
sachusetts statesmen of high and lofty 
patriotism. They do not advocate this 
change. Women ought not to be allowed 
to vote until you can prove that the vote 
of the average woman will be more intel- 
ligent than that of the average man.” 

Mrs. Wallace Rand said the remon- 
strants did not like to be put in the atti- 
tude of children. 

A number of women were called on to 
stand up as representing the different 
‘*branches,’’ and said that they protested, 
without giving reasons, 

Mr. Latham closed for the remonstrants, 
dwelling at much length on the mock ref- 
erendum, disparaging the equal suffrage 
States, where he declared the women’s 
vote had done no good, “tin spite of the 
evidence of politicians elected by wom- 
en,”’ and asking where the suffragists 
found any evidence of a change in public 
opinion since the vote of eight years ago; 
did they find it in the annual defeat of 
suffrage bills? Did they find it in the 
growth of the organization he represented? 


MISS BLACKWELL’S ADDRESS. 


Miss Blackwell said in part: 


‘‘We certainly find in the organization 
that Mr. Latham represents an indication 
of the growth of our cause. Our oppo- 
nents would not organize and work so 
hard to extend their branches if they 
were not frightened by the growth 
of the movement.’’ She pointed out 
that the so-called ‘tmembers’’ of the 
M. A. O. F, E. 8, W. paid no membership 
fee, and that no annual renewal of mem- 
bership was required of them; they mere- 
ly signed an anti-suffrage document, In 


| eight years the Antis had collected 10,000 


signatures, representing 205 towns. Dur- 
ing the past year alone, the suffragists 
had collected 10,000 signatures represent- 
ing 254 towns. 

It has been said that women have not 
time to inform themselves. Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer said the busiest woman 
could take half an hour a day to read the 
newspaper, and ten minutes a year to 
vote. It bas been said that women could 
not learn as much about the candidates 
as their husbands. Every married woman 
has access to all the information that one 
legal voter possesses, by the simple and 
scriptural process of asking her husband 
at home, 

Rev. Mr. Eels says that if this reform 
were vitally needed, nothing could or 
would be said against it. Does he not 
believe that Christianity is vitally needed? 
Yet are not a host of skeptics always talk- 
ing against it? Did not Massachusetts 
women really need education 100 years 
ago? Yet did not the conservatives keep 
on protesting against it up to the last 
ditch, and after? He says our institutions 
are developing; that they are in a fluid 
state and we are not yet ready to have 
them crystallize, Then why does he seek 
to crystallize them on their present ex- 
clusively masculine basis? 

It has been said that the average woman 
does not understand the intricate techni- 
cal details of water systems and electric 
railways. Neither does the average man. 
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Railroad Rates to New Orleans 





The rates authorized for the Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, to be held in New Orleans, March 19 to 25, will be one and one-third fare, 
on the Certificate Plan. Date of sale, March 16 to 21, inclusive. Good to return 


leaving New Orleans until March 28. 


The Southern Railway, the route of the 36-hour Limited, is the quickest route, 
offering most superb service—operating four daily trains in each direction. 


RATES—ONE WAY—TO NEW ORLEANS, 


From Rochester, $30.25 
* Buffalo, .. 30.25 
** Boston (all rail), 39.00 
** Boston (sound), 37.00 


From Philadelphia, . . $31.50 
‘* New York, 84.00 
** Baltimore, 28 70 
‘* Washington, 27.50 


Upon presentation of certificate having paid full fare going, return ticket will be 


sold at one-third of the above rate. 


Cannot all delegates and visitors from New England and the East meet in Washing- 
ton on Monday, March 16, and take the 8.45 P. M. train, reaching New Orleans 
Wednesday, March. 18, at 8 A. M.? This would give you a chance to get located and 


rested before the Convention opens. 


If we can do this, I will arrange for a buffet sleeping car, so that we can have light 
meals at a very small expense; or, if you wish, take your lunch and get your coffee, 


tea, etc., served on the sleeper. 


This would give us a car to ourselves. 


You could reach Washington Monday, the 16th, in time to get your dinner either at 
the station or restaurant near by, so that you would only have three meals on the 


train. 


I am told that the Local Committee have arranged for good board in private board- 


ing-houses for $1.25 a day, or $10 a week in some places. 


By going down on this 


train and getting there Wednesday morning, you could have the day to get comfort- 
ably settled, and know something of the city before the Convention opens. 
I want to know at once if I shall arrange for this special sleeper, so I will ask you 


to reply immediately. 


Let me know if you want me to reserve space in the sleeper on 


this day and train for you, and whether you want it alone or with some one. 
Arrange to reach Washington at least an hour or two before the train departs, so 
that you will have ample time to make connections. 
Mary G. Hay, Railroad Secretary N. A. W. 8. A., 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York City. 





SIDE TRIPS FROM THE NATIONAL CONVENTION AT NEW ORLEANS. 


MEXICO CITY. 


The rate from New Orleans to Mexico City and return is $59, 
way will be about $10 in American money. 


The sleeper one 


I am told that you can live comfortably in Mexico City for $1.50 a day. Your 
ticket from New Orleans home will be extended long enough to allow you to take this 


trip. 


It will take four days from New Orleans to Mexico City and four days to return, 


making eight days. 


I should think one would want from three to five days there. In 
all, the trip would take perhaps two weeks. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The round-trip rate from New Orleans to California, with stop-over privileges at 
all priucipal places in California, will be $102. 

One wishing to take the Mexican trip and the California trip can do so by buying 
the ticket to California for $102 and a side-trip ticket from Eagle Pass to Mexico City 
for $39.75, making the cost of the two trips $141.75. Your tickets would then be 
taken up at New Orleans, and you would return from there on the one and one-third 


rate fare. 


Another way is to go from New Orleans to California, making all the stops in the 


State, and return over the Over-Land Limited to Chicago. 


This rate is $106. Of 


course you will have to pay full fare home from Chicago. 
Please let me hear at once from those desiring to take the trip either to California 


or to Mexico City. 


If you wish any further information, please write me. 
MAkyY GARRETT HAy, Secretary Railway Rates, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York City. 








The voter needs only to have enough con- 
scientiousness and discrimination of char- 
acter to elect honest and competent men 
to attend to these things. 

One lady says the remonstrants do not 
like to be treated like children. That is 
exactly the way the law treats them in 
debarring them from the ballot-box. 

All these ladies protest against impos- 
ing the suffrage on them on the ground 
that the right implies the duty, yet they 
boast of their neglect to vote on what 
Miss Hunt herself calls ‘‘this most vital 
matter’ of the schools. They are either 
illogical or insincere, and a protest which 
is either insincere or illogical is not en 
titled to much weight. I think myself 
that the trouble is with their logic, not 
with their hearts, They will be under 
no more ‘‘constraint’’ to use the full baliot 
than they now are to use the school bal- 
lot. 

It has been said that a larger propor- 
tion of children now live to grow up. 
This is contrary to all the predictions of 
the conservatives. When school suffrage 
was granted in 1879, Senator Winne, of 
Franklin declared, ‘If we make this ex- 
periment, we shall destroy the race, 
which will be blasted by Almighty God!”’ 

The amazing statement has been made 
that many suffragists advocate the rearing 
of children by the State. In a wide ac 
quaintance among suffragists, I know 
hardly any who hold such views. No such 
law has been passed in any of the equal 
suffrage States. 

It is said that we must consider not 
what is right but what is expedient. Hon. 
John D. Long says, “When yet has it 
been found that what was right was in- 
ex pedient?”’ 

It has been said that equal suffrage 
ought not to be granted because of the 
foreign vote. Statistics show that only 
about one-third of the foreigners who 
come here are women. Equal suffrage 
would increase the proportion of native- 
born voters. The foreign vote is objec- 
tionable only in so far as it is an ignorant 
vote. The ignorant foreigners who land 
here are fully imbued, both men and 
women, with all the Old-World ideas of 
the inferiority and subjection of women. 
It is not until after they become pretty 
thoroughly Americanized that the women 
are willing to vote, or the men to let 
them. 

Mrs. George says Massachusetts suf- 
fragists have failed in 30 years to get any- 
thing but school suffrage. We have ob- 
tained a long series of beneficent changes 
in the property laws. We have secured, 
as Mr. Sanborn has mentioned, opportu- 
nity for women to serve on those State 





boards where the Antis like so much to 
hold office. Only last year we got the 
equal guardianship law, although the 
Anti-Suffrage Association had for years 
been circulating a pamphlet against it. 

Mrs. George thinks the vote would do 
no good to working women. Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, National Labor Commissioner, 
says their lack of the ballot is a powerful 
factor in keeping down their wages. 

She says ‘‘Massachusetts statesmen of 
lofty patriotism’’ do not support this re- 
form. How about Senator Hoar, Hon. 
John D. Long and our present Governor? 

Mr. Latham says equal suffrage has not 
worked well in the enfranchised States, 
The evidence that it has is overwhelming. 
Suppose Massachusetts had had a law for 
34 years, and the Legislature bad repeat- 
edly declared by « :nanimous vote that it 
worked well, and our Chief Justice and 
all the judges of our Snpreme Court and 
the president of Harvard and a long list 
of prominent clergymen and other distin- 
guished citizens said the same; aud sup- 
pose that in fifteen years the opponents of 
the law had failed to find in all Massachu- 
setts two respectable men who would say 
over their own names and addresses that 
it had had any bad results; would not 
that be evidence? That is the case with 
Wyoming. 

Miss Blackwell closed by giving some 
reasons why she thought the committee 
should report in favor of submitting the 
amendment. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. PORTIA GAGE, 


a highly respected pioneer citizen of Vine- 
land, N. J., died on Feb. 23, 1903. 

Mrs. Gage and her husband, John Gage 
were life-long advocates of woman suf- 
frage, and prior to 1860,organized meetings 
for Lucy Stone and myself in Waukegan, 
Ill., while living on their magnificent farm 
near that city. On their removal to Vine- 
land, they became officers in the New 
Jersey Woman Suffrage Association, and 
participated with Lucy Stone, its presi- 
dent, in an active canvass of that State. 
They formed a strong suffrage society in 
Vineland, which did good work for a 
number of years afterwards. When the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL was established in 
Boston in 1870, Mr. and Mrs. Gage became 
stockholders, and have remained subscrib- 
ers and faithful to the cause ever since, 





They have been for nearly half a century 
trusty and valued friends and co-workers. 

In the address delivered at her funeral 
service, Rev. W. M. Gilbert said: 

“Mrs. Gage was born in Manlius, N. Y., 
March 15, 1813, and at her death lacked 
but twenty days of being 90 years old. 
Her maiden name wes Portia Kellogg, 
daughter of Leonard and Sallie French 
Kellogg. She was married to John Gage 
on Oct, 4, 1830, and they lived together 
over 60 years, till his death, Dec. 29, 1890. 
At th» age of 23, in 1836, she moved to 
[llinois, and remained a resident of that 
State 28 years, first in Chicago for 12 
years, and then on a farm of 1,500 acres 
35 miles distant from Chicago. When she 
moved to Chicago the population was 
3,000. It is now nearly, if not quite, 
2,000,000. In the fall of 1864 she came to 
Vineland, and lived there till her death, 
being a resident more than 38 years. She 
was the mother of eleven children. Three 
of the eleven, Henry H. and Augustus N. 
of Chicago and I. Porcius of Vineland, 
survive her, and were with her during her 
last days. In addition to the vare of her 
own children and her other numerous do- 
mestic and social duties, she practically 
adopted and helped to rear and educate 
eleven children who were not her own. 

“Her life suggests cheering thoughts: 

‘1. Her great age, the attainment of her 
life’s chief objects, her rich and varied 
experiences, her developed character, her 
belief in a happy future life, the presence 
of her three sons, with other near and 
dear relatives, and the general respect of 
the community,—all affirm that she was, 
like the ripe wheat, ready for the harvest. 

2. She is an inspiring character for our 
contemplation. The impression she made 
upon those who knew her best is ex- 
pressed by the word ‘strength.’ In all 
respects she was a strong woman. She 
kept in unusual! health and strength for 
nearly ninety years, and did it without 
shirking her duty. She was strong men- 
tally. She could not accept or follow the 
opinions of others in blind respect for 
mere authority. With alert mind and 
natural self-reliance, she did her own 
thinking, taking truth for authority and 
not authority for truth. She was strong 
in heart. Her motherliness, her fortitude, 
and her generous hospitality were but a 
few expressions of her great heart. She 
was strong in will power. It is gratifying 
to know, in these days when there are 
many influences hostile to the home, that 
her home was the chief part of her world 
in all her Jong life of useful activity. 

3. She is an example of a wholesome 
and permanent influence. Even now, the 
recollection of her robust health, inde- 
pendent thought, loving heart, and strong, 
useful will,is exhilarating like pure moun- 
tain air. 

“The good she has done has been the 
kind of service rendered by the many 
plain people, but the aggregate is of more 
value to the world than the services of 
the celebrated few. It has entered into 
the material and spiritual world, and has 
become a permanent part of the common- 
wealth, like so many threads in good 
cloth. 


**She needs no tears who lives a noble life; 

We will not weep for her who died so well; 

But we will gather round the hearth 

And tell the story of her life. 

Such homage suits her well— 

Better than funeral pomp or tolling bell.” 
H. B, R. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York City, MARCH 3, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The third Annual Conference of the 
National Legislative League took place in 
Washington last week. The headquarters 
were at the Oxford, and there a reception 
was held on Tuesday evening, at which 
many friends were present On Wednes- 
day, Feb. 25, the public meetings took 
place in the hall of the Cochran Hotel. 
There had been almost no advance notice, 
and the audiences were small so far as 
outsiders were concerned. There were 
however, delegates present from eight 
States and letters from many others, 
showing an increasing interest in securing 
better laws for women throughout the 
country. Inthe afternoon the memorial 
presented to Congress last winter, asking 
for legislation to provide means whereby 
an American woman who has contracted 
an alien marriage may be restored to citi- 
zenship, was read, also the correspond- 
ence between Senator Hoar of Massachu- 
setts and Hon. John Hay, Secretary of 
State, also the bill which provides the 
means whereby @ woman may recover her 
citizenship, as pripted last week in the 
JOURNAL. Many resolutions were passed 
in regard to general laws for the benefit 
of women, thankivug Senator Platt of New 
York for introducing the memorial in the 
Senate and Senator Hoar for preparing 
the bill, also resolutions of regret at the 
loss sustained in the death of the honor- 
ary vice-president, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton. Officers were elected for the coming 
three years as follows: President, Mrs. 





Blake, of New York; vice-presidents at 
large, Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, New Hamp- 
shire, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, Ken- 
tucky, Mrs. Clara M. Eddy, Colorad.:; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Harriet N. Pan- 
coast, Pennsylvania; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Caroline J. Taylor, Connecti- 
cut; treasurer, Mrs. Victoria Conkling 
Whitney, Missouri. 

At the evening session addresses were 
delivered by the president and by Miss F. 
Henrietta Muller of England, and short 
remarks were made by Mrs. Belva A. 
Lockwood and Mrs. Clara B. Colby. Miss 
Bessie M. Dwyer, a young lawyer, made 
an earnest appeal for better conditions. 
Next day a District of Columbia League 
was formed, with Mrs. Mary Lora Coope 
as president, Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, 
head of the Woman’s Law School, as hon- 
orary vice-president, aud Miss Dwyer as 
active vice-president. 

One morning was spent at the Senate, 
when several of the Senators were thanked 
for their friendly aid. It is not to be ex- 
pected that in these last overcrowded days 
of the session any action will be taken on 
the bill, but there is every reason to hope 
that next year it will becomea law. The 
effort to do away with the existing usage 
has attracted much attention, and there 
seems to be but one opinion as to the jus- 
tice and necessity of the relief asked 
for. 

The annua) Continental Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
was in session during the same week, 
and, as many of the delegates were also 
members of that organization, several 
visits were made to the Opera House, 
where this great body of women was as- 
sembled. To one who has long watched 
the gradual emancipation of our sex, it 
was a gratifying experience to see women 
conducting business with so much dignity 
and order, to listen to the debates, and to 
note the facility and good sense which 
controlled their action. Mrs. Fairbanks, 
the president-general, made a gracious 
presiding officer, and showed a keen 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure. 
There was little attempt at oratory, as 
the volume of business to be transacted 
was large, so large indeed that it could 
not be completed at midnight on Satur- 
day, and the usage of Congress in pro 
longing the technical time by putting 
back the hands of the clock was resorted 
to, so that actually it was one o’clock in 
the morning before midnight was officially 
reached. Lest any one unfamiliar with the 
usage of large bodies cavil at this, I will 
add that at that very time the Senate of 
the United States was still in the session 
of Feb. 26, although the almanac informed 
the world that it was Feb. 28. 

Several semi-social functions occurred 
during the week. One of the most im- 
pressive was the reception given to the 
president-general in the gallery of the 
Library of Congress. The great corridor 
was filled with people, and it rejoiced the 
hearts of those who look for the ultimate 
recognition of the power and dignity of 
womanhood to see Mrs. Fairbanks sur- 
rounded by her guard of ‘‘Minute-Men,” 
who in the continental uniform made a 
phalanx about her as she appeared, and 
guarded her to her carriage when she left. 
On one day, thus attended, she went in 
state to the ground that has been pur- 
chased for the erection of the continental 
building to be devoted to the use of the 
‘‘Daughters,’’ and there planted a flag on 
the spot where it is to stand. On one 
evening time was devoted to a study of 
the designs for the hall submitted by dif- 
ferent architects. 

Of New York State news the most im- 
portant event is the large vote of women 
cast at the election in Ithaca last week. 
The question submitted was in regard to 
issuing bonds to secure a supply of fresh 
water for that afflicted city, The recent 
epidemic of typhoid fever which has 
swept over the town has awakened the 
people to the need of a better water- 
supply. Already many citizens and nine- 
teen young men, students at Cornell Col- 
jege, have fallen victims to the dread dis- 
ease. At present the water is taken from 
the lake, which must always contain more 
or less poisonous matter. The women 
taxpayers, who are now voters, turned 
out in large numbers, their ballots helping 
to swell the great majority in favor of a 
new supply from some fresh source. The 
vote stood 1,335 for the improvement to 
30 against. Iuteresting city news must be 
deferred till next week. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND 





NEWS. 





Miss Anthony cleared $227 for the 
New Hampshire campaign by her recent 
birthday party. 


Miss Mary A. Hackett, of Newburgh, N. 
Y., has been appointed inspector of Tene- 
ment Houses in New York City, at a sal- 
ary of $1200 a year. Miss Hackett was 
formerly a school teacher. 





WHEN TRAVELLING 


Between Boston and New York ask for 
tickets via eee Line,’’ over the 
Boston & Albany R. 

Through express trains leave either city 
9 A. M.; 12.00 noon; 4.00 P. M.; 11.00 P. 
M., carrying Parlor Cars on Day trains, 
Dining Cars on 4 P. M. trains, Sleeping 
Cars on Night trains. 

Through train service, Parlor, ogtes 
and Dining Cars to the West via New Yor 
Central lines, leaving Boston at 5.00, 8.30, 
10 15 and 10.45 A. M.; 2.00, 4.15, 6.00, 8.00 
11.15 P. M. 

For copy of ‘‘Westbound”’ address A. 
S. Hanson, G. P. A., Boston. 




















AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
4a: T tSt. Teleph 977 T t Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 9. 


“HUMANITY.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 60c. 
Prices: { actnene’ 10¢., 25c., 50¢, 


SS 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Baek Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
havivg a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she i» also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 














PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

3. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5 The Indians ofthc Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Wriicr. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


ing. - 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 
NEW LECTURES: 
Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 


Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Goy. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 


NEW ORLEANS 


VIA 


Southern Railway, 


THE GREAT HIGHWAY OF SOUTHERN 
TRAVEL, 


Three fast trains from New York to New 
Orleans daily, via Washivgton, with dining 
car service. 


Route of the Washington and 
Southwestern Limited 
via Penna. R. R., Southern Railway, Atlanta 


and West Point R. R., Western Ry. of Ala 
bama, and Louisville & Nashville R. R. 








Only 39 Hours New York to 
New Orleans. 





Direct connection at Washington with 
Colonial and Federal Express from Boston. 





Delegates and friends who coutemplate at- 
tending the Convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association can 
obtain full information regarding schedules 
and reduced rates by aplying to 


GEORGE C. DANIELS, N.E.P.A., 
228 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
A. 8. THWEATT., E. P. A., 
1185 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
8. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C, 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 
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WHILE MARCH WINDS BLOW. 
The March winds blow across the hills, 
A gathered throng the forest fills, 
No hedgerow bursts to sudden bloow ; 
No red bud’lights the purple gloom ; 
No incense from the earth distils, 
Yet, ere the first glad robin trills, 
Ere leaps;the trout from silver rills, 
We dream of coming flower and plume 

While March winds blow. 





IN EARLIEST SPRING. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS. 
Tossing his mane of snow in wildest eddies 
and tangles, 
Lion-like, March cometh in, hoarse, with 
tempestuous breath, 
Through all the moaning chimneys, and 
thwart all the hollows and angles, 
Round the shuddering house, threating of 
winter and death. 


But in my heart I feel the life of the wood 
and the meadow 

Thrilling the pulses that own kindred with 
fivres that lift 

Bud and blade to the sunward, within the 
inscrutable shadow, 

Deep in the oak’s chill core, under the gath- 
ering drift. 


Nay, to earth's life in mine some prescience, 
or dream, or desire 

(How shall I name it aright?) comes fora 
moment, and goes,— 

Rapture of life ineffable, perfect—as ifin the 
brier, 

Leatiess there by my door, trembled a sense 
of the rose. 





—_—- 





HEART OF MY SONG. 
BY ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH. 

Heart of my song—if my own heart 

Lies barren for its pain, 
And ali my thoughts shall beat apart 

Over an empty plain, 
Thy thoughts like singing birds shall fly 

Athwart my falling rain. 


Heart of my heart—since God has said 
Mine shall not throb alone, 

I cannot leave thy wide, deep ways 
To which my soul has grown. 

Like wind among the leaves thy mood 
Is wrought into my own. 


I feel no splendor and no might 
That gives not thee the praise ; 

Thy lordly blood has set my own 
Into more stately ways, 

Thy centuries blow from out miue eyes 
The thick dust of the days. 


Thy thoughts are in my thoughts as sound 
Is in the rain, and so 
Thy memories are all around, 
Whether I will or no. 
I bave a dream of dawns that broke 
Hurdreds of years ago. 


I have before | yet was born 
A thought of those vague years, 

Thou who didst breathe in God’s first morn, 
Who beat in God's first spheres, 

Art in my dreams for early light 
And in my heart for tears. 


For even as the wind that blows 
And sings from star to star, 

May help the timid grass that grows 
That cannot fly so far, 

Thou dwellest in me with the light 
Of all the worlds that are. 


Heart of my heart, heart of my song, 
Though | go wandering, 

Thou laughest in me all day long 
Like flowers in the spring ; 

Thou art not saddened by my tears, 
But thou art strong to sing. 





Aetat 29. 





BY MARY A. STIMPSON, 

The man was plainly intoxicated. From 
time to time he left the friendly support 
of a lamp-post or bill-board to make an 
uncertain advance. He jostled against the 
oiher pedestrians frequently, owing to his 
dubious equilibrium, Yet at each unfor- 
tunate collision his hat came off, and apol- 
ogies were offered in language that was 
choice in spite of the thick, husky tones. 
For. sober or vtherwise, George Washing- 
ton Kemp was a gentleman. No amount 
of liquor ever made him discourteous of 
quarrelsome, 

A woman who had not properly calcu- 
lated the distance between his proposed 
course and his enforced curves came into 
sudden contact with his shoulder, and 
glared with deep disgust at the offender. 
But Lord Chesterfield bimself could not 
have tendered more gracious expressions 
of regret, and she passed on mollified. 
G. W. now took refuge in a doorway, 
shaking his head ruefully as he said: 

“Sho many interrupshuns —I fear I sh’ll 
be late at my tryst.” 

It was, forsooth, a strange tryst he was 
bent on keeping. 

This unfortunate was a college man of 
ability, gifted with rare talents, whose 
record at his alma mater was not an unen- 
viable one. Eccentric and whimsical, it 
is true. But as athlete, musician, and 
classical student he ranked high in his 
class. The professors wondered gravely 
whether he would be a power for good or 


evil, for he had inherited the family curse, 
an unquenchable desire for stimulants. 

This, however, was a peculiar thirst, 
coming only at long intervals, but with a 
force which he seemed powerless to resist. 
At these periods he would sbut himself in 
his rooms, and resume intercourse with 
his fellows only when his days of degra- 
dation had passed. Contrite and deject- 
ed, the men would find him then but a 
sorry companion until the fit of repent- 
ance wore away. 

Upon graduation, he took the full legal 
course, and soon became known as a 
shrewd and eloquent attorney. 

He still had to take these periods of 
isolation, but there was always an annual 
date on which he faced the public and 
showed no chagrin over his pitiable state. 
He was born on the 22d of February; he 
was named for the first President. On 
that day, therefore, he celebrated un- 
abashed, and in his own unique way. 

To the Father of his Country - to his 
ruler—to his namesake—to his general- 
ship and to his memory he drank toasts, 
deep, mixed libations. When these five 
toasts had been ceremoniously indulged 
in, and he was thereby rendered quite un- 
fitted for the task, he would undertake a 
pilgrimage to the statue of Washington in 
the city square, where, bowing in a re- 
spectful manner, he would make such 
eulogistic remarks to his bronze name- 
sake as his quickened fancy should dic- 
tate. This program,had been observed 
for several years. 

To-day was the national holiday, and 
G. W. was making so many halts by the 
way that the statue seemed a long dis- 
tance off. A mile yet to go—the streets 
so full of people, and he hampered with 
that delicate hesitation about obstructing 
the path! Just as he was trying his pow- 
ers of locomotion to see if there were 
more steadiness at his command, he heard 
shouts above him and around him. 

**Can’t somebody stop the horses?” 

‘The child will be killed!’ 

A child in danger? Dazed though he 
was, G, W.’s shoulders began to square— 
an old trick which the college men would 
have recognized. His brain cleared rap- 
idly; and when he saw two maddened 
horses dashing down the street, and the 
little blind child of his beloved professor 
playing in the road with his shovel and 
pail, he felt a tug of terror at his heart 
lest his limbs should refuse quick action. 
Shocked into sudden sobriety, he sprang 
into the street, seized the trightened child 
and held him at arm’s length, while the 
colts reared and plunged over his own 
person, even while they tried to avuid 
him. 


The child was -aved. 


A short time after, just as the twilight 
was gathering, the same carriage which 
had been dragged over the rescuer bore 
him toward the ‘hospital, broken and 
bruised in body, but clear in mind. As 
they passed the bronze statue in the 
square, G. W. turned his peaceful face 
toward it and said: ‘Sire, I cannot rise to 
salute you, but let your last words b3 
mine—'‘It is well.’ ’’—Boston Post. 


-_—--— —_——— 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


The aid and comfort given to the ‘‘cause 
of women” by the Chicago Legal News is 
incalculable. Founded, and for twenty- 
five years edited by Mrs. Myra Bradwell, 
and since her death continued by her hus- 
band and daughter, its very existence and 
recognized authority constitute an influ- 
ence favorable to women. For over thirty- 
five years the Legal News has brought to 
the attention of countless lawyers facts 
relating to the entrance and success of 
women in the legal profession, to laws 
and decisions affecting women and chil- 
dren, and to the progress of the suffrage 
movement. The issue of Feb. 14 contains 
areport prepared by Attorney Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch of the hearing on the 
Taxpaying Woman Suffrage Bill in the 
lilinois House of Representatives. 

One of the first to recognize the genius 
of Miss Belle Kearney was the editor of 
the Christian Advocate, published at St. 
Louis, Mo., in the interests of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South. The Ad- 
vocate introduced Miss Kearney to a large 
circle, and surprised the public with the 
fact that Mississippi had produced a girl 
so gifted. In its issue of Feb. 18 the Ad 
vocate undertakes a similar kindly office 
for the promising writer, Mrs. Bernie 
Babcock. An outline of her work is 
given, with pictures of Mrs, Babcock and 
two of her children. Although born in 
Ohio, Mrs. Babcock has lived in Arkansas 
since early childhood, aad is identified 
with Southern literature. Married young, 
before finishing her college course, Mrs. 
Babcock was blessed with eleven years of 
happy wifehood and motherhood. Five 
years ago, when left a widow, necessity 
made her the breadwinner for her five 
children. She decided to try literature, 
and a story, ‘‘The Daughter of a Republi- 
can,’’ was rewritten and put upon the 








market. It was published as a serial in 
the New Voice, and then issued in book 
form, in which it has had the remarkable 
sale of 75,000 copies. Mrs. Babcock writes 
rapidly, and has since prepared five books, 
of which the most successful is ‘*The Un- 
crowned Queen.” It is a short, simple 
story of the life of Frances E. Willard, 
told for young people. The Advocate is 
issuing a special edition of this book, 
with a prospect of large sales, 

The leading article in the March Cen- 
tury is the beginning of the new series on 
‘*The Great Northwest,’’ by Ray Stannard 
Baker. The Northwest's march of events 
in the last eight years has moved “with 
a rapidity which must always remain a 
world’s wonder.”’ To many, the story will 
have tbe charm, aside from its picturesque 
telling, of a land and life as novel and ua- 
familiar as if from another world. 

F. M. A. 





=_--—-_— 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


*‘Coéducation,” a book in favor of the 
plan of educating boys and girls together 
in Eoglish secondary schools, edited by 
Alice Woods, is in preparation by Long- 
mans, Green & Co, The authors include 
J. H. Badley, who writes on ‘‘Some Prob- 
lems of Governnrent in a Mixed School’; 
Cecil Grant, who tells about ‘‘Idleness and 
Coéducation’’; Alfred Perks, on ‘‘Impres- 
sions of a Convert to Coéducation’’; C. 
Herford on “Thirty Years in a Day Co- 
educational School’’; C. E. Rice, ‘*Practi- 
cal Solutions of Coéducation Problems in 
a Day School’’; Charles J. Mansford, ‘*The 
Personal Element in Joint Schools’; T. 
C. Warrington, ‘‘An Experiment in Coéd- 
ucation’’; Arthur Sidgewick, on ‘*Mixed 
Secondary Schools, from the Point of 
View of an Examiner;’’ and Alice Woods 
on ‘*The Dangers and Difficulties of Co- 
education,”’ 





Hon. William A, Wadsworth, of Gene- 
seo, N. Y., gives each year $150 in two 
prizes for beautiful echool grounds, This 
has aroused much interest throughout 
the State, and though only two schools 
can win a prize in any one year, many 
other grounds are greatly improved, Be- 
fore long the interest in beautifying 
school grounds promises to be universal 
in New York State. 





-_-——-_-— 


A WOMAN JOURNALIST. 

In some particulars the late M. de 
Blowitz has a near parallel in Mrs. Craw- 
ford, the Paris correspondent of the Daily 
News. Easily first among the women 
journalists of to-day, she is an Irishwo- 
man by birth and parentage. Her father, 
like many another Irish landlord, had 
pecuniary misfortunes which led his 
widow and children to take up their 
residence in Paris. 

Mrs. Crawford had scribbled before she 
met the late Mr. George Crawford, then 
Paris correspondent of the Daily News, 
and after their marriage she became her 
husband’s right hand in his work. When 
Mr. Crawford died in 1885 she succeeded 
him, and ever since she has, with consum- 
mate ability, tact, and brilliancy, contin- 
ued to represent the Bouverie Street jour- 
nal in the gay capital. 

She is an inveterate and omnivorous 
worker, and her pen is, or was, ever busy 
for the columns of Truth, the Weekly Dis- 
patch, Black and White, the Indian Daily 
News, and the New York Tribune, and for 
the pages of various magazines, as well as 
for the Daily News. She has all the 
sparkle and genialty of the Irishwoman of 
culture and affairs, and at one time ‘‘La 
Belle Madame Crawford’’ was said to be 
one of the six prettiest women in Paris. 
One of the busiest of women workers, she 
always, during her husband’s life, found 
time to go a great deal into the brilliant 
society of the Third Empire. There she 
made herself acquainted with a great deal 
of the private history of celebrities, gain- 
ing knowledge which has since been of 
the utmost value to her for the purposes 
of her work. 

As I have said, Mrs. Crawford is a tre- 
mendous worker, and much of what she 
does she gets through at night. She em- 
ploys no secretary, or did not afew years 
ago, and her ‘‘copy”’ is ordinarily turned 
out on small sheets of writing paper ina 
large, clear hand. Mr. Labouchere said that 
she knew more about both the secret and 
the public history of all the leading per- 
sonalities of Europe than any other man 
or woman in the world. This sort of 
knowledge, in these days of personal jour- 
nalism, is of the utmost value, to none 
more so than the Paris correspondent of a 
great London daily. dn this particular, 
Mrs. Crawford closely resembles the late 
M. de Blowitz. 

Having, like the same distinguished 
journalist, a strong, purposeful personal- 
ity, it is not suprising that on a good 
many subjects she has ‘‘views’’ — than 
whom, indeed, no one is more capable of 
forming, holding, or expressing opinions 
calculated to carry weight. Her views on 
ournalism, especially as an occupation 





for women, are worth knowing. Some 
years ago she contributed a useful paper 
to the Contemporary Review on journalism 
as a profession for women. Speaking of 
the qualifications required by women for 
the arduous calling, she says: ‘The first 
requirement is health and arich reserve 
of strength. Ido not mean the strength 
of the railway porter, but the vitality 
which enables one to recoup rapidly after 
an exhausting bout of work. Women of 
good constitutions are more elastic in re- 
covering than men. But elasticity is not 
enough, There must be staying power. 
It won’t do to suffer from headaches, or 
to feel easily exhausted.’’ Given health, 
then says Mrs. Crawford: ‘‘Learn type- 
writing. There is no better friend to the 
journalist and the eye-work printer than 
the typewriter, which is invaluable to 
those who have few opportunities to cor- 
rect their proofs. More typewriters and 
fewer pianos!”’ 

Here is a passage that every would-be 
or youthful journalist should paste in his 
or her hat: “The great school for the 
journalist, man or woman, is life, and the 
great secret of success, pegging away. 
Nothing that it concerns the world to 
know of should be rejected as common or 
unclean. The philosophy of what that 
voice said in the vision of Simon Peter has 
been overlooked. As there should be no 
weed for the botanist, no dirt for the 
chemist, so there should be nothing com- 
mon nor unclean for the journalist.’’ And 
then Mrs. Crawford adds: ‘'The woman 
journalist should not seek, any more than 
the man, to be on the crest of high waves, 
but to be ready for them, and when 
caught up on them, to trust to their 
landing her on high ground. One sex is 
just as well adapted for these high crests 
as the other. Every virtue that becomes 
@ man, becomes a woman yet more.”’ 

One quotation more: ‘‘Mind and cour- 
age may be needful qualities in the ups 
and downs of a press career. It is impos- 
sible to emphasize too strongly the prac- 
tical usefulness of cultivating the moral 
qualities—this feeling (which should not 
be demonstrative) and moral sense to pro- 
long into old age bodily and mental vigor. 
The address and knack which lighten 
labor are certainly to be sought after; and 
in youth the rein is to be given to the 
passion for perfect literary form, But 
moral strength is the life of life. Adapt- 
ability is an ever-necessary quality for the 
journalist. The best way to acquire it is 
to become at all times a slave to duty, 
which in principle is immutable, but the 
application of which is continually vary- 
ing.’’ These bright and hopeful views of 
one of the most distinguished of women 
journalists are worth rescuing from the 
oblivion of a monthly review, at a time 
when opinions of another sort are too fre- 
quently drummed into the public ear.— 
“GA, F.” in British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer. 
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PROF. SLOSSON ON CO-EDUCATION. 
Prof, E. E, Slosson, of the Wyoming 
State University, replies from the stand- 
point of experience to Mr. Henry T. 
Finck’s theoretical objections to coéduca- 
tion. From his article in the New York 
Independent we give the following ex- 
tracts: 

The question is essentially a conflict of 
ideals of manhood and womanhood. Mr. 
Finck’s articles, disregarding the large 
amount of what, according to my obser- 
vation and experience, I must call mere 
slander and abuse, go to show that coédu- 
cation does not develop the type of wo- 
man he admires. I always read with in- 
terest what Mr. Finck writes of his ideal 
of the true woman, the embodiment of 
‘*personal beauty’’ and the object of ‘‘ro- 
mantic love,’’ and I quite agree with him 
that this ideal can be best developed by 
denying woman not only coéducation, but 
all education beyond that of the three 
K’s, Kirche, Kiiche, and Kinder, to which 
may be perhaps added a fourth, Kleider, 
and that modified science which will en- 
able her to tell pretty stories to her chil- 
dren. 

If this ideal prevails, it means the es- 
tablishment of something more nearly ap- 
proaching the French system, which, to 
put it roughly, is marriage of a man who 
is skeptical with a woman who is super- 
stitious; the man may be a libertine, the 
woman is convent-bred; the one used to 
unlimited freedom of thought and action, 
the other to narrow views and cultivated 
ignorance; the man knowing many wom- 
en, the woman knowing no other man; 
the man travelled, the woman cloistered; 
the man accustomed to breathe oxygen, 
the woman inured to an atmosphere 
charged with carbonic acid. Under these 
conditions every marriage is a mésalliance. 
The only bond of union is sexual attrac- 
tion or pecuniary interests, and this is a 
poor basis for a true marriage, which is 
more than a physical and domiciliary as- 
sociation. Opposites may attract, but 
similars are pleasanter to live with. Each 
man must make his choice between a 





Dora and an Agnes unless, like Copper. 
field, he can marry both. 

Woman is both an individual and a fe- 
male. The discussion of the relative value 
of these equally necessary factors of her 
personality need not be entered upon, be- 
cause we have merely to decide which is 
most in need of cultivation by such pro- 
cesses as education and social customs, 
Now a very large part of the evil and 
misery of the world has come from an 
over-emphasis of sex in both men and 
women, and from the artificial exaggera- 
tion of the differences, natural and as- 
sumed, between the sexes. The sex-idea 
is stimulated sufficiently, and in my opin- 
ion too much, by the forms of society, the 
theatre, and the art, poetry, and fiction 
dealing with ‘romantic love’’; and it 
seems to me that the duty of education is 
rather to develop the individuality of both 
men and women. The various forms of 
artificial sex segregation, from whatever 
motive, act in the same way as the ama- 
tory arts to heighten sex consciousness. 
It is not a mere coincidence that mon- 
asticism and chivalry flourished together. 

The reaction against coéducation is a 
part of that general movement toward 
medievalism of which Mr. Finck is one of 
the symptoms, This tendency shows it- 
self in a thousand ways, of which it is suf- 
ficient to mention the dominance of cor- 
porations, monopolies, and guilds; the 
establishment of hereditary societies and 
the revival of interest in heraldry and 
archaic forms in books, art, and litera- 
ture; the recrudescence of astrology and 
kindred superstitions; militarism and im- 
perialism; the rise of the chaperon and 
the concomitant acceptance of the double 
standard of morals. The strengch of any 
one of these movements does not depend 
upon its own logic. 

The sole remedy—or preventive, for I 
know of no remedy—for sexual hyper- 
esthesia is normal casual contact between 
men and women, especially while young, 
in their daily tasks and pleasures. As in 
electricity, the more complete the insula- 
tion the higher the potential rises on each 
side, until, instead of comparatively harm- 
less ‘‘sparking,’’ we get a dangerous thun- 
derbolt. The sooner a young man finds 
out that his wife is not a goddess to be 
worshipped, or a sorceress to be feared, 
but a woman to be lived with, the better 
are the chances for a happy marriage. 
The chivalrous attitude toward woman, 
which consists in talking as though wo- 
man were an angel, and acting as though 
woman were a brute, has been largely re- 
placed in this country by a camaraderie 
which represents a higher type of civiliza- 
tion. 

No amount of formal meeting in society 
will accomplish this purpose. All balls 
are masked balls. To separate the sexes 
at the ages of, say, thirty-five to forty, or 
nine to twelve, would do little harm, but 
to separate them completely, or what is 
still worse, incompletely, between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty, is often injuri- 
ous. I have talked much with young 
men who have gone from Western univer- 
sities to Eastern universities for men 
only, and they often say that what 
shocked them most in their new envi- 
ronment was the vulgar tone of the con- 
versation about girls. Conversely I have 
noticed that girls who enter a Western 
university from a girls’ school, especially 
of the conventual or ‘finishing’ type, are 
sometimes almost ostracised by their new 
companions. When I have inquired into 
the reason for this, I have found that the 
girls disliked them because “they talked 
silly about the boys.” There is often 
something in the attitude toward the op- 
posite sex displayed by boys and girls 
who have been rather closely segregated 
which seems to pure-minded young peo- 
ple,who have been educated together im- 
proper, immodest, and sometimes even 
indecent. 

I willingly admit that coéducation will 
not work well in some classes of society 
and with certain people. In fact, I think 
that it requires a high standard of morals 
and intelligence to be even tolerable. 
There are girls who are not fit to be sent 
to a coéducational college; who get harm 
and do harm, When such are detected, 
the president usually invites them to his 
private office and gives them the same ad- 
vice that Hamlet gave to Ophelia. But it 
should be said in fairness that such cases 
are more often the result of perverted 
training than of any congenital defect. I 
believe in free speech, democracy, and 
toleration in religiou, but I know they are 
not practicable everywhere. What I dis- 
like is to have a man stop another on the 
street and tell him that his shoes do not 
fithim. The man standing in them is the 
best judge of that. 

Mr. Finck’s criticism of our educational 
system, in that it does not fit women for 
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practical life, isin the main justified. I 
would go further, and say that the same 
is almost equally true in regard to most 
of the education provided for men. Too 
large @ part of our curriculum is purely 
traditional; but it is the coéducational col- 
leges which are doing most to remove this 
reproach. Take, for example, the agri- 
cultural colleges which are now offering 
excellent courses in those branches of do- 
mestic science that Mr. Finck mentions 
as needed by women: hygiene, sewing, 
cooking, sanitation, nursing, and kinder- 
garten. It is a common thing for Eastern 
men to advocate some new departure in 
education without knowing that it has 
long been in use in the West; for, as was 
stated by one of the best authorities on 
education, Dr. Dewey, in his Boston ad- 
dress, the public school system of the 
West, from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, is almost a generation in advance 
of that in the Eastern States. 

Theoretically, no two persons should be 
taught the same things or in the same 
way, and the direction of educational 
progress in the future will be, I hope, 
toward greater differentiation of studies, 
methods, and aims. If this occurs there 
will be, I believe, a more complete sepa- | 
ration of the sexes than now prevails in | 
coéducational schools. This, however, 
will be a natural segregation based on in 
dividual capacities, inclinations, and pur- | 
poses, and no one will be forced into or 
excluded from a class on account of sex. 
The differences between individuals of 
the same sex are greater and more impor- 
tant than those between the sexes cunsid- 
ered as units. 

Two misconceptions in regard to co- 
education seem to prevail in the East. 
Both are sometimes put into one sentence, 
as when it is said that ‘‘the girls were sent 
to the boys’ school, because it was cheap- 
er than to have separate institutions,”’ 
Such a statement shows a complete lack 
of comprehension of the theory of co- 
education, It is just as incorrect as to 
say that the boys were sent to girls’ 
schools, We want any boy or girl to go 
to that school which will help him or her 
most. Ability to profit by the instruc 
tion given ought to be the only require- 
ment for any class, and I think it is impos- 
sible to approach more nearly to this ideal 
anywhere than we do now. There is an 
easy way to distinguish real coéducation 
from the imitation. Any college where 
the girlsare commonly called ‘‘co-eds’’ is 
not a true coéducational institation. 

The other charge, that economy was the 
dominant motive in establishing coéduca- 
tional colleges, ought to be prohibited 
under the rules of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, because it inflicts unnecessary suf- 
fering. It is not only false, but it hurts, 
Our fathers may have been mistaken 
when they founded coéducational col- 
leges, but they were not stingy. The 
Western man prides himself particularly 
on his liberality to schools, and he hears 
with horror that in such a city as New 
York children have been deprived of edu- 
cation because there was no room for 
them in the schools. Where voéducation 
prevails in what Mr. Finck calls ‘‘the pov- 
erty stricken frontier regions,’’ the wealth 
per capita and the school tax are nearly 
the highest in the world. 

With Mr. Finck’s theory that ‘twhile 
Beauty of mind and body is the highest 
attribute of woman, Strength of body and 
mind is the special attribute of man,’’ I 
shall not quarrel, but he seems to draw 
many of his conclusions from the converse 
of the proposition, which I do not be- 
lieve is true, that Weakness of mind and 
body is necessarily an attribute of women, 
and Ugliness of mind and body an attri- 
bute of men. I would have every woman 
be as strong in mind and body as she can 
be, even if they cannot hope all of them 
to equal the opposite sex. I do not think 
we should prohibit schools and gymna- 
siums to women, or forcibly deprive men 
of the services of the dermatologist or 
face-modeler. The attempt on the part 
of either sex to monopolize any particular 
virtue should be legislated against by 
Congress. Weakness and ugliness are 
defects in either men or women, 

Some people never seem to understand 
that when freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity are advocated, the eal object is 
not to enforce uniformity, but to permit 
the development of diversity. When it 
was proposed to make all men free and 
equal before the law, it was objected that 
all men were not of the same height and 
ability. When it was proposed to place 
negroes on a legal equality with white 
men, we were told that the leopard cannot 
change his spots. When it was proposed 
to remove the legal disabilities of women, 
we were acccused of wanting to make 
women men, On the contrary, the real 
object of ‘‘equality’’ is to produce ine- 
quality. The ‘twomanly woman’’ that 
Mr. Finck talks so much about can never 
develop, except in an atmosphere of per- 
fect freedom. We believe the woman who 
grows is better than the woman who is 
manufactured by the machinery of social 








restrictions and prescriptions. What is ; 


woman’s true sphere will be determined 
by experiment, not by history nor by 
theoretical psychology. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


The chairman of the committee on or- 
ganization addressed the new club at 
Montour Falls and its friends Feb, 23 in 
the parlor of Mrs. L. L. Clawson. The 
president, Mrs. A. M. Dean, entertained 
the organizer and presided. Mrs. Dean 
has been a member of the school board in 
Moatour Falls for ten years. There are 
now two other women members. Mrs. 
Dean was the first and for some time 
served alone, winning appreciation from 
all sides for her efficient services and de- 
votion to the best interests of the schools. 

At Watkins, visited the following day, 
the women are also deeply interested in 
the schools, although as yet they have 
not accomplished as much, 

A series of county conferences was held 
during the last week in February. The 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw was the speaker, and 


was accompanied by the State president , 


and chairman of the organization commit- 
tee. 

The State reports for 1902 are just out, 
and may be ordered from the headquar- 
ters. No worker should be without one, 
They cost 15 cents each. For one dollar 
eight will be sent. Will not every club 
order one dollar’s worth, and so help to- 
ward defraying the printing bill? 

CLUB REPORTS. 

ALBANY,—The local club reports 
through Mrs, Kate S. Thompson, the 
vice-president, that monthly meetings 
have been held since September. The in- 
terest keeps up and additions are ex- 
pected, 

Cuba. — Two well-attended meetings 
have been held during the month and 
new members added. The property rights 
of women was the subject at one of the 
meetings. Refreshments were served by 
the hostess, Mrs. Petitte. The editor of 
the paper, in reporting the meeting, says 
that in a competitive examination with 
the legal voters of Cuba not ten per cent. 
could compare with the women of the 
Greenleaf Club. He thinks the educated 
women are fully fit to vote. Resolutions 
were passed upon the death of our friend, 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 

BINGHAMTON.—Mrs. Kennedy reports 
a good meeting. A parlor meeting was 
held on the evening of Miss Anthony’s 
birthday. The club has been compiling a 
list of the women taxpayers and the 
amounts paid by them. It is most anx- 
ious to have the tax-bill carried this win- 
ter. 

BuFFALo.—The club met at the home 
of Mrs. Williams, the president, with a 
large attendance. The treasurer, Mrs, 
Lewis, reported a balance of $131.75. Mrs, 
D. Frederic Potter was appointed chair- 
man of the enrolment committee, with 
Miss Mary L. Danforth as her associate. 

BATAVIA.—The club entertained its 
members and invited guests at a reception 
recently. The auditorium was filled to 
its utmost capacity. There was excellent 
music. Superintendent O. H. Burritt, of 
the State school, spoke from the text, 
‘Kat, drink and be merry.” Refresh- 
ments were served. The members of the 
reception committee, were Mrs. Safford, 
Mrs. Mittower, Miss Addie M. Franklin, 
Miss Sarah M. Blount, Miss Hackett and 
Miss Jerome. 

The Bedford League now numbers 275 
members and has an associate list of over 
500. The members have voted to join the 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Atthe public meeting on Feb. 8, 
held in Cooper Hall, Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff presided. The programme con- 
sisted of vocal music and an address by 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. The 
business meeting was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs, George Washbourne. About 
fifty were present. Five new members 
were admitted. Ten dollars was pledged 
for the New Hampshire campaign. 

The Bushwick club met at the Hancock 


parlors on its regular evening. About 
sixty were present. Mrs. W. Thornton 
was the chairman of the evening. There 


was music, followed by a recitation 
and address by Rev. M. E. Harlan. Re- 
freshments were served, and the young 
people enjoyed a dance, 

The Elizabeth Cady Stanton League met 
at the home of Mrs. Orion White. Mrs. 
Eva B. Eddy was the chairman, The mu- 
sic was followed by a discussion upon 
“The Municipal Aspect of Woman Suf- 
frage.’”’ The speakers were Miss Ida A. 
Craft, Mrs. Hackstaff, Mr. Robert Haskell, 
Mr. Theodore Williams, Mrs. Oreola W. 
Haskell and Mrs. Martha Williams. 

OneEIpA.—Mrs. Hitchcock reports good 
meetings. The club has been helped by 
the suffrage conference held in October. 
The civic cards are used. Letters have 
been sent to representatives at Albany 
urging them to support the bill conferring 
tax suffrage upon women of the third- 

(Concluded on page 80.) 
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of propaganda which every one of us can 


It is a method 
put into effect. bearing in mind that its 


purpose is to provoke inquiry, inquiry leading to investigation, and investigation 


almost invariably meaning conversion. 
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culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3612r0=4~=. New York 


Rrerch O S8t.. Washington. D.C. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovuskHoLp Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and » gg Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speake: 


one Rights Readings and Kecitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNA 
H Saw, Atice Stone BLackwett, and 
Lucy E. AntHowy. For sale at Woman’s 
JournNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 











Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827 


The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALY: 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
Is a Broad, Practical School tor 


the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
hates, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin fe mill, ete. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This pee is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a) paid for. 


‘IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 





many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 be net | peed to finish and furnish 
rooms already »Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost. at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students. and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 





ROOMS TO LET.—Near Symphony Hall, N 
E. Conservatory of Music. Ail visitors to this 
city can obtain desirable well heated rooms by 
the day or week, convenient to cars. Telephone. 
Reference. Address E. D. H.. St. Stephen St. 


FORM UF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give ana bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, pace and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement of the paper, and the promotiog 
of the principles which it advocates. 

















Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
referance, 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations”’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. . 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yor« 


Bounp VoLumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


To-day the March winds blow, 


and fill our eyes with dust; 

To-morrow we have snow that forms a solid crust, 

With glasses dim fr. m rim to rim we walk asin 
the night; 

So stuck are they with dust and sleet we eannot 
see the lignt; 4 

But there’s a remedy at band for 15 cents—no 
more— 

That much in stamps sent to this place will bring 
it to your door. 








“Little Gem” Eyeglass Cleaners 


are now sent postpaid for 15 cts., reduced from 
25 cents. 3 for 36 cents. One or twu-cent stamps 
will be taken in payment. No agents. Send 
direct to the inventor and manufacturer, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M- 








W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

At a recent meeting of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club, the president, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, spoke on **The Ethical 
Office of the Drama.”’ She said the drama 
gave the earliest aid to religious worship, 
aud the dramatic exercises of the ancient 
Greeks had a religious significance. 
Though Aristophanes criticised and sat- 
irized women, he upheld their claim to a 
share in the government where they had 
a double right, since they bore the men 
and then sent them to war. She described 
the characteristics of the French, German, 
and Italian dramatists, and spoke also of 
some American actors. The Rev. Dr. 
Shinn of the Actors’ Church Alliance 
agreed with Mrs. Howe in her estimate of 
the power of the drama. He held that, 
despite all the faults of the modern dra- 
ma, we could not dispense with its influ- 
ence. He thought purer plays were pre- 
sented in the cheaper theatres than in 
thuse of the so-called higher class, and 
that if the public would stay away from 
bad plays, such action would tend to ele- 
vate the standard in all theatres. 

To enable the women’s clubs in and 
about Buston to work as a unit on metro- 
politan reforms, a new organization called 
the Metropolitan Delegates was lately or- 
ganized by representatives of a number of 
clubs, at the Twentieth Century Club 
House. Miss O M. E. Rowe, former 
president of the State Federation, was 
temporary chairman, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
J. Bates of Brighton was elected perma- 
nent chairman. Mrs. Amy F. Acton was 
chosen clerk. The first matter which the 
organization will take up will be the dis- 
trict option bill. Melvin J. Johnson ad- 
dressed the organization on this bill, and 
a committee of three was appointed to 
represent the delegates at the hearing. 

The Indiana State Federation is inter- 
ested in bills for the separation of the 
women’s prison and girls’ industrial 
schvol, for juvenile courts, for restora- 
tion of the school levy to 16 cents, and for 
the lending of the books in the State 
library. The legislative committee con- 
sists of Mrs. Minnetta T. Taylor of Green- 
castle, president of the Federation; Miss 
E, T. Kettring of South Bend, Miss Sybil 
Tucker and Mrs. J. L, McNary of Logans- 
port. Mrs. J. S, C.nkling of Westfield, 
Mrs. Selma A. Tracy of Haitford City, 
and Mrs. Kate B. Patterson of Muncie, 
have conferred with Guvernor Durbin and 
S-cretary Butler of the State Board of 
Charities, and have talked on legislative 
matteis with many members. 

At the next meeting of the Boston Po- 
litica! Class, March 11, at 200 Huntington 
Avenue, there wil! be a debate on the 
question whether tax- paying women 
should be given the right to vote in 
Massachusetts. 

The Woman's Club of Orange, N. J., is 
p'anning for aclub-house, It has had the 
Woman's Club Realty Company incorpo- 
rated, $14,000 has been secured, and when 
the amount reaches $20,000 the erection 
of a building will be begun. 


The second convention of the Dress- 
makers’ Protective Association of Amer- 
ica opened in New York last Monday, and 
will coutinue two weeks. A feature is 
the first exhibit of gowns made by the 
Association. It is a competitive exhibi- 
tion, and the object of the display and the 
awarding of prizes is to elevate the stand- 
ard of American dressmaking. The gowns 
for the exhibit have been sent from every 
State in the Union. It is estimated that 
at least 350 dresses are displayed, One 
thousand dollars has been set aside for 
prizes, the first prize to be 3100. 





In response to the request of Mrs. W. 
W. Armstrong, president of the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Council of Women, the presi- 
dent of the Council of Syracuse, Mrs. 
Harriet Goodyear. bas called a special 
meeting of the clubs in its organization to 
consider the amendment of the charters 
of second-class cities so that women may 
have the school suffrage, and to decide on 
some means toward furthering the move- 
ment. Mrs. Armstrong is energetically 
bringing the matter before women all 
over the State. 

The art and literature department of 
the Denver Woman’s Club, since its or- 
ganization, has raised and spent $5,000 
for pictures and statuary to adorn the 
public schools of the city. 

The Susan B. Anthony Club of Cincin- 
nati takes the lead ina club movement to 
make cooking and sewing a compulsory 
part of the public school courses, All the 
clubs of the State will be asked to join in 
this crusade for compulsory domestic ed- 
ucation. But few of the pupils will ever 
become as expert in cooking and sewing 
as Miss Anthony. By the way, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s daughter, Mrs. 


Harriet Stanton Blatch, was one of the 
first Vassar graduates to urge the intro- 
duction of a domestic science course in 
the college. 

The California State Federation is vig- 
orously pushing the long-resisted claim of 
the Fremont heirs, in behalf of the daugh- 
ter of the great explorer. Mrs. Jessie 
Benton Fremont’s pension ceased with 
her life, leaving the daughter almost pen- 
biless. F. M. A. 





A COLORADO RABBI IN NEW ORLEANS. 

One of the most prominent, as well as 
one of the most unostentatious, visitors to 
New Orleans during the carnival season, 
says the New Orleans Picayune, is the 
Rabbi W. S. Friedman, head of the lead- 
ing Jewish congregation in Denver, and 
one of the best-known and most talented 
ministers in the West. Dr. Friedman, 
during the ten years he has been in Den- 
ver, has, by the force of his personality 
and clear intellect, identified himself with 
all the best movements in Colorado, so- 
cial, religious, political and educational. 

Dr. Friedman, immediately after his 
graduation at the Hebrew Union College 
of Cincinnati, was called to take charge of 
Temple Emmanuel, the largest and rich- 
est Jewish congregation in Cincinnati. 
Shortly after he saw the need of a hospital 
conducted along certain lines, ana eventu- 
ally succeeded in establishing the National 
Jewish Hospital of Denver, an entirely 
non-sectarian institution, unique in that 
its articles of incorporation provide that 
no patient shall enter it except those who 
are penniless and have tuberculosis. Its 
capacity enables it to care for 120 patients, 
and 65 per cent, of those who go there are 
cured, 

Dr. Friedman is head of the Department 
of Hebrew in the University of Colorado, 
and is greatly interested in municipal, 
State and national affairs. Frequently, 
under the auspices of various lyceum bu- 
reaus, he goes upon lecture tours, and in 
this way, as well as because of his promi- 
nence in his city, he has become a worker 
of national reputation. 

Dr. Friedman is much interested in the 
City Charity Organization of Denver, 
which combines all the societies in that 
city performing approved work, Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish. Of this organiza- 
tion he has been a vice-president for ten 
years. Recently his work in the philan- 
thropies of the State has received recogni- 
tion at the hands of the Governor, who 
appointed the eminent rabbi a member 
of the State Board of Charities. 

*‘Denver,’’ said Dr. Friedman, ‘‘is on 
the eve of a great growth, hastened by the 
fact that the government has established 
in Denver headquarters for the reclama- 
tion of arid lands. The city bas never 
grown as much as it has in the past two 
years, and each year finds it more beauti- 
ful and healthy. A new railruad just be- 
ing built will cut off the distance to Salt 
Lake City and guarantee the shortest line 
to the East and West, opening up north- 
west Culorado, heretofore au undiscov- 
ered country, rich in all surts of minerals. 

**Best of all,’’ continued Dr, Friedman, 
‘the politics of Colorado bave crystalized 
into a recognized adherence to party prin- 
ciples. Never before was the State more 
prosperous, ‘The pe ple feel as if Culo- 
rado is the coming State of the country. 
They know that with the reclaiming of 
hundreds of thousands of acres of arid 
lands there will be an immense influx of 
population, the more so because experi- 
ence has demonstrated the fertility of the 
lands already blessed with satisfactory 
climatic conditions, The highest grades 
of fruits and vegetables are raised and 
find an easy market. 

“Denver itself has experienced a re- 
markable growth in the past few years. 
This is shown by the erection of business 
blocks, residences and hotels, the past 
year showing more improvement than dur- 
ing any five years preceding.” 

Believing as he does in the greatness of 
Denver’s possibilities, Dr. Friedman has 
determined to ally himself with the city’s 
life. Despite a call to the First Congrega- 
tion in Boston and to the second largest 
congregation in Chicago, the distinguished 
rabbi has remained true to his first love, 
and being still a young man, only ten 
years out of the University, he has almost 
an unlimited future in the great West. 

Dr. Friedman says that the good fellow- 
ship manifested by different religious de- 
nominations in Colorado shows a most 
liberal spirit, and is a fortunate circum- 
stance for anew community, contributing 
to the uprooting of ill-will and prejudice. 
Dr. Friedman has been frequently called 
to occupy the pulpit of Christian church- 
es, and has addressed various Christian 
organizations. This liberal spirit has 
greatly helped to make charity organiza- 
tion work efficient. 

Dr. Friedman finds time among his 
various duties to take an active interest in 
the political movements of the time, He 
believes that it is essential to good govern- 





ment for those who do not seek office to 


do sometbing to eliminate the spoils sys- 
tem. He believes that, in the government 
of municipalities, it should be immaterial 
whether the Republican or Democratic 
party cares for the sweeping of the streets, 
so long as the streets are clean. Those 
who have charge should bestir themselves 
in order to place at the head of local gov- 
ernments men whose characters are guar- 
anteed, and whose partisanship should 
not be a dominant characteristic in the 
conduct of an office. In this connection 
it may be said that the progress of Denver 
is due to the feeling that men should be 
placed in office who have an interest in 
the city. Almost every election finds a 
different party in power. 

Regarding woman suffrage in Colorado, 
Dr. Friedman declares that it has been a 
benefit to the politics of the State. Cer- 
tainly it has not been detrimental, either 
to politics or to the women. The polls 
are more orderly now than they used to 
be, and there is now an essential discrimi- 
nation in the selection of candidates for 
office. ‘*Perhaps,”’ says Dr. Friedman, 
“the granting «f the franchise to women 
has compelled caucuses and conventions 
to weigh the character of candidates be- 
fore placing them in nomination. The 
whole atmosphere of politics has been 
purified. Women themselves have been 
elected to office, notably to the office of 
Superintendent of Public Schools, which 
they have filled with great efficiency. On 
the whole, the introduction has been up- 
lifting. The result has not been merely 
to multiply the number of votes, but to 
influence the selection of worthy candi- 
dates.’’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 





Continued from page 79.) 


class cities. A petition to the common 
council asking an amendment to the char- 
ter conferring this right is also being cir- 
culated. Oneida has secured the curfew 
law. Mrs. Mary Dyer Jackson, delegate 
to Buffalo, gave a fine report of the State 
Convention. Mrs. Bloom D. Moot is the 
new corresponding secretary. 

ROCHESTER.—Miss Margaret Haley of 
Chicago has addressed the club. Miss 
Mary 8. Anthony, the president, sent a 
strong protest to the county treasurer 
when she paid her taxes. 

Utica had a tea on Feb. 14. Three 
hundred invitations were issued. 

GENEVA.—Miss Miller reports the last 
club meeting as the best local one held. 
The president of the common council, the 
newspaper editors, and a brilliant lawyer 
discussed the proposed purchase of the 
Chase building. 

Women representing the Buffalo con- 
vention, school suffrage, work among 
children, and legislative work spoke. 
Miss Miller adds these most encourag- 
ing words for all workers: 

“I want you to know how alive we 
seem to be, and I must add the very grati- 
fying news that, owing to the statement 
in the Newsletter about the Lyons club 
having been given the use of a room in 
the court bouse for their meetings, I ven 
tured to ask President Welmes of the 
common council if, in case the Chase 
building was purchased, we might havea 
similar privilege. He replied without hes- 
itation that he had no doubt of it, and 
moreover that we were welcome to make 
such use of the present common council 
rocm at any time when it was not in use 
for other purposes. 

“How one step in the right direction 
helps us all to follow on! We owe this 
courtesy not only to President Welmes, 
but to Lyons.”’ 

BATH.—Mrs. Fay writes that the club 
is holding monthly meetings, and contin- 
uing the study of economics begun last 
year. There is a different leader for each 
meeting. 

CAasTILE.—The new Cordelia A. Greene 
Library was dedicated on Christmas Day. 
Mrs. Lucy S. Pierce, acting president of 
the library association, who has worked 
indefatigably for the success of the enter. 
prise, presided, and presented the keys to 
Dr. Greene, 

PERRY. — Mrs. Crossett attended the 
January meeting at the home of Miss 
Palmer. About 40 were present. Mrs. 
Crossett spoke upon the national, State, 
and county work, and also upon Cathe- 
drals of Europe, illustrating the talk with 
photographs. The club now numbers 22. 

WarsAaw.—The musical and dramatic 
entertainment in charge of Mrs. Cauffman 
and Mrs. Dibble was a great success, and 
netted good returns financially. The 
Opera House was full, and the farce, 


TRIP TO EUROPE. 


A strictly private party, limited to 15 
members, will leave New York June 27th, 
per North German Lloyd Line, visiting 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany (The 
Rhine), France and England. Duration of 
teur 77 days. For further information 




















address Mrs. VIRGINIA D. YOUNG, 
FAIRFAX, S. C. 


“Evening Dress,’’ was well presented by 
local talent. 

The club meeting on Feb. 9 was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Pearl Nettleton Fisher on 
**Banks, notes, drafts, checks, etc.,’’ and 
by Mrs. Mary Tebbets Moore on “The 
Higher Education of Women.”’ H. M. M. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARGH 1, 1903, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The regular meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Society of the County of Philadel- 
phia was held on Feb. 25 at 1227 Arch St. 
Miss Jane Campbell presided. The report 
of the Treasurer showed a good balance in 
the Treasury, that of the Literature Com- 
mittee, a fair distribution during the 
month of woman suffrage leaflets, and the 
other reports were equally satisfactory. 

On recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, ten new members were ad- 
mitted. A sale of home-made cake and 
candy was announced for April. 

The “Progressive Ten’’ reported pro- 
gress, and stated that one of the members, 
Miss Innis Forbes, would address the Ten 
on “Socialism as related to Woman Suf- 
frage,’’ at the residence of Dr. Eliza Baer, 
415 South 9th Street, on Monday evening, 
March 16. The members of the Society 
were invited to attend. 

The report of the canvassing was quite 
interesting. The Society is having the 
Fifteenth Ward of Philadelphia canvassed 
so as to ascertain the state of sentiment 
toward woman suffrage. Only a portion 
of the Ward has been finished, but on the 
whole the sentiment is in favor of women 
voting. 

A resolution was presented by Miss 
Norcross, asking the Society to take favor- 
able action on a proposition to petition 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania in the in- 
terest of the bills regulating Child Labor. 
As this resolution was in line with the 
recommendations from the State Federa- 
tion, it was passed unanimously. 

The address of the day was made by 
Mrs. Olive Pond Amies, who gave a de- 
lightful sketch of the Life and Work of 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, ending with 
some personal reminiscences, which were 
all thoroughly enjoyed by the members 
present, J. ©. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Boston P. E. League met at 6 Marlboro’ 
Street, Feb. 19, the president, Mrs. Ken- 
dall, in the chair. Mr, A, W. Stevens of 
Lexington, read a paper on ‘‘Democracy,”’ 
which was much eujoyed. He declared 
himself strongly in favor of equal suffrage. 
Madam Ryteragger, the Norwegian pianist, 
rendered several piano selections, includ- 
ing an exquisite waltz of her own compo- 
sition. Mr. and Mrs. Bowles of Cambridge 
gave a mandolin and piano duet very pret- 
tily. The next meeting, on March 5, was 
a ‘thome talent’? evening, and papers 
were given by a number of the members. 


ATTLEBORO.—At the February meeting 
of the League, Mrs. Anna C. Fall gave a 
clear-cut, concise address on the Legal 
Status of Women at the present time. An 
interested audience followed her with the 
closest attention, and the hourseemed tvo 
short. S. M. PLImMprTon, 


LEXINGTON.—Three years ago, there 
were only tive women in Lexington who 
voted for school committee, Largely 
throngh the work of the League, the reg- 
istration was increased last year to 170, 
and this year to 294, of whom 239 voted 
at the election just held. Miss Sarah 
Robinson and Mrs. Hannah T. Carret 
were elected to the school board, Miss 
Robinson receiving the highest vote of the 
five successful candidates. The large 
vote is the more remarkable in view of 
the fact that there was no contest over 
any of the places except Mrs. Carret’s. 
Mr. Francis J. Garrison is also elected tu 
the board. 


SHARON.—The Equal Suffrage League 
met Monday evening, March 2, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Haskel. Mrs. Haskel made a 
report as delegate to the annual meeting, 
our February meeting having been post- 
poned. Mrs. Mary 8S. Brown presented 
“Current Events’’ in an interesting form, 
and Mrs. Mary C, Hixson read an interest- 
ing paper on Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Remarks on the ‘‘Sympathy of Refurms’”’ 
were made by Rev. J. C. Kimball, and an 
informal conversation on suffrage matters 
in general closed another pleasant meet- 
ing of the League. G. K. 





HOUSEWORK.—Seventeen-year-old Armen- 
ian girl wants a place to do housework. Has con- 
siderable experience of it; worked three years in 
the house of a British Consul, and speaks some 
English. Address M M., 
bridgeport, Mass. 


258 River St., Cam- 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Acadress 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuUARE.—Next week the Eng. 
lish melodrama ‘‘Humanity,”’ by Sutton 
Vane, will be presented. It affords splen- 
did opportunities for elaborate stage 
effects. The great scene of the ruined 
Abbey will be of notable beauty and most 
realistic, At the Monday matinee choice 
ne ae bonbons will be freely distrib. 
uted. 


TREMONT THEATRE. — Next Monday 
evening James K. Hackett will begin a re- 
turn engagement in Winston Churchill’s 
play, ‘The Crisis.’ The first visit of the 
popular actor to the Tremunt some two 
months ago, was notable for breaking the 
record of the Theatre for receipts at regu- 
lar prices, for at each performance every 
seat and every inch of standing room was 
occupied, and hundreds of would-be audi- 
tors were turned away. Wiile part of 
this really phenomenal success was due to 
the high esteem in which Mr. Hackett is 
held by Boston play goers, and to the 
favor which the famous novel has gained 
throughout a wide circle of eager readers, 
a great deal of credit must be given to 
the admirable manner in which Mr, Hack- 
ett has presented the play, and the inter- 
esting material Mr. Churchill has supplied 
for him to handle. For while curiosity 
and friendly feeling may call forth a cer- 
tain consideration, only highly satisfac- 
tory performances can continue tu crowd 
the theatre. Mr. Hackett has gone fur- 
ther than — be expected of an actor- 
manager, and has given a play in which 
other characters than his own are predom- 
inant in important scenes, and has looked 
only to the general effect with an evenly- 
balanced cast throughout in a play filled 
with striking scenes and character touch- 
es, letting the story run where it would be 
most effective and truest to what many of 
his auditors know were facts in those days. 
And this has its great weight with the 
audience, who, compused of what was 
formerly two great factions, found in the 
play, as they did in the book, that the 
opinions of both sides are fairly presented, 
and there is nothing either can be dis- 
pleased with. ‘There is more atmosphere 
of locale and of opinions of the times in 
this play than any which has been recent- 
ly produced here, and therein it truly re- 
flects the novel, 











WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,’°99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price), Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 





FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood, $300 cash 
aod small monthly payments. Assessed 
for 35400. Price, 35000. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 


3 Park St., Boston. 





The Gilman School 
for Girls oe 


Also Called 
Cambridge School 
Resident pupils, $1,000, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON. 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mess 





FOURTEEN - YEAR-OLD Armentan Girl 
would like a place in Boston or vicinity where 
she can help with the heusework in return for 
her board and a daily lesson in E: g ish. Address 
M. M., 258 River St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





ARMENIAN YOUNG MAN of 21 would like 
a place to do housework. Address ARMENAK 
SHAUMIAN, 40 Kneeland 8t., Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 


a 

















Miss M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


ANNOUNCES AN OPENING OF 


Ladies’ Black Silk Stocks. 


— ALSO — 


White Cotton STOCKS and Hand Embroid’d COLLARS * CUFFS 








F. Fisk, 
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